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SUCCES. 


representative. 


isfied with themselves. 
much painstaking effort they had completed a contract which ranks with the best completed to date. 
Making a working agreement covering United’s 359 pilots was a momentous undertaking which required 
much diligence, patience, and just plain hard work. L. to r. (standing) C. T. Robertson, A. W. Stain- 
back, pilot conferees; R. T. Freng, UAL Director of Flight Operations; O. M. Nelson, and J. E. Hale, co- 
pilot conferees; (seated) D. L. Behncke, President of ALPA; J. A. Herlihy, UAL Vice President, caaree 
of Operations; R. W. Schroeder, UAL Vice President; T. B. Marshall, UAL Director of Personnel; 

V. O’Callahan, UAL Ass’t Director of Flight Operations, and M. A. Glazebrook, ALPA ee sae he 





On September 25, 1940, the UAL employment agreement conferees were quite well sat- 


Everything considered, they 


| Plan to Speed | 
Up Instrument | 
Landings at LG | 


In anticipation of the traffic | 
problems which will be encounter- | 
ed at La Guardia Airport and 
other big terminals during the bad 
weather period of the winter 
months, a special committee was 
organized for the purpose of try- | 
ing to find a means of increasing | 
safety and, if possible, to prevent | 
the stacking of airplanes. 
committee went into action with | 








Eleven Contracts 
(Consummated 


A working ‘qqvocmend: covering 
United’s 359 pilots, was agreed to 
on September 25, 1940. This com- 


|pletes the making of agreements 


with all the transcontinental air 


|lines and brings the number of 


signed contracts up to a total of 
eleven. 

The United Air Lines Transport 
Corporation has a route mileage 





of 2,928 people. The headquar- 


commendable speed and thorough-| ters’ offices are housed in a mag- 
ness with the result that a definite nificent, new, modernistic building 
plan for control of air traffic at| at 5959 S. Cicero Ave., Chicago, 
La Guardia Airport was presented | adjacent to the Municipal Airport. 
to the Authority on September 18,} United is a pioneer coast-to-coast 


1940. 
Provides for a New Traffic 
Controller—Landing Every 
Four Minutes Is Hope 

In essence, 
that a new Traffic Controller will | 


La Guardia Field whose duties will 
be to work the planes during their 
approach from the outer marker 
to the field using the simultaneous 
voice on the range frequency. By 
using the Newark range for broad- 
casting weather sequences and air- 
way clearances to itinerants, the 
’|La Guardia simultaneous voice will 

| be available for the use of the new 


had a perfect right to be. After 














LATE NEWS 
IN BRIEF 


Mission 

Tom Hardin, former Chairman 
of the Air Safety Board, is about 
to start for South America on a 
special mission for the Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority. He will be ac- 
companied by Sam Gates who is 
in charge of the Foreign Air Car- 
rier Division of the Authority. It 
is reported that their mission is 
connected with the contemplated 
review of the air mail rates of Pan 
American Airways. 











Pledge 
; Future 
(Continued on Page 


participants in the} 
7, Col. 5 aR 


DC Restricted 
Area Extended 


Recently, the C.. C.A.B. ah 


| special permission to air line air- 
| craft to enter the restricted area 
near the Washington-Hoover air- | 
port, Washington, D. C. when it| 
became necessary to do so to ef- 
fect a landing. When the restrict- | 
ed area was first announced, sev- 


and out of Washington discovered 


sufficient room was not permitted 
in which to turn before landing 
on the airport. 

| Association Secures Exemption 

| For Line Pilots 

| At the suggestion of AA’s Mas- 





|ter Chairman, W. H. Proctor, the | 
| Association brought this matter to | 


|the attention of the proper au- 
| thorities in Washington with the 





HOPKINS LAUDS 
AIR COMMERCE 


“United States passenger air 
ines are now carrying 9,000 pas- 
sengers daily and I am looking 
orward confidently to the time 
when airplanes flying the Stars 
and Stripes will be transporting 
100,000 every day to all parts of 
he Western Hemisphere and the 
yorld,” writes Harry Hopkins, 
ormer Secretary of Commerce, 
n the August issue of National 
Aeronautics, Commercial avia- 
ion, in his judgment, has “prov- 
2d to be an invincible pathfinder 
oward that better understanding 
among the peoples of the West- 
ern Hemisphere on which they 
are now uniting to build an im- 
pregnable defense. 

“In a little more than ten 
years,” Hopkins writes, “our 
commercial aviation has grown 
from a halting fledgling, timidly 
trying its wings, until it is today: 
(1) a highly important transpor- 
tation system; (2) an important 
employer of our citizens; (3) an 
ambassador of good will in the 
Western Hemisphere, and (4) an 
important source for first-line 
fighting men. . .” 





granted special permission to en- 
| ter the restricted area over as far 


| beyond the Lincoln Memorial. 
| Capitol Airport Near Completion 
The new Washington national 
airport at Gravelly Point is rapid- 
ly nearing completion. According 
to reports, President Roosevelt 
will personally dedicate this new 
landing field on September 28, 
1940. 


Again Deny UAL- 
WAE Merger 


On August 14, the CAB reaf- 
firmed its previous opinion and 
order denying United Air Lines 
the right to merge with or pur- 
chase all the assets of Western 
Air Express. Previously, the CAB 
had decided against this merger 
request after overruling a favor- 
able opinion of a special examiner 
called in to conduct the hearing. 
UAL promptly petitioned for re- 
consideration and reargument of 
the case which resulted in the af- 








firming order of August 14. 





‘TRAINING PROGRAM 


eral of the air line pilots flying in | 


that under the new restrictions | 


|result that air line pilots were | 


| Range Controller. Since all ap- 
proaching aircraft will be tuned 
to the La Guardia frequency, 
every pilot will be able to listen 


|air lines: 





ference table, 


operation and the present com- 
pany is made up of four former 
Boeing Air Transport, 


National Air Transport, Pacific 


the plan provides| Air Transport, and Varney Air 


Lines. 


be installed in the control tower at | Contract Negotiations 


Began July 1939 

The task of making a first em- 
ployment agreement, covering the 
pilots on one of the world’s larg- 
est air lines, which is the position 
that this company enjoys, is no 
small undertaking. The first con- 
ference was held on July 19, 1939. 
From that date, extending over 
one year, two months, and six 
days elapsed time, 25 separate 
conference meetings, denoting ap- 
proximately 104 hours at the con- 
have been held. 





TRAFFIC PROBLEM — 


_ (Continued on Page 4, Col. 3) 





(Continued on Page 6, Col. 2) 








The activities of sada a Air Corps, 
private flying schools, and the| 
| Civilian Pilot Training Program | 
have reached a point where new| 
|problems in air traffic and air| 
safety have become increasingly | | 
evident. Student pilots are appear- | 
|ing all over the country and are | 
beginning to get into the air line | 
pilots’ hair, not to mention vice | 
versa. 

Efforts Being Made to Keep 
Training Out of Congested Areas 

It is reported that a program of | 
student control is in the making. | 
Efforts are being made to decen- 
tralize the Civilian Training Pro- | 
gram so as to keep such training | 
out of congested areas. At the 
same time, the intensive military 
training program of the Army Air 
Corps will bring about the neces- 
sity of creating restricted areas | 
| into which air lines and other com- | 


Above and bel 







Lb 


is the headquarters’ base of 





AVIANCA 


|as the Washington Monument and | 


mercial traffic will be forbidden to 
| enter. 


Remedial Measures Needed Now 


While the dangers to air traffic 
have not yet reached the ultimate, 


Aerovias Nacionales De Colombia at Barranquilla, 


Colombia, S.A. It accommodates both land and seaplane operations. 
The combination facilities are also used by Pan American’s strato- 
liner service from Miami and its coastwise DC3 operations. KLM, 
which was temporarily out of the ranning because of the war, is back 





they have become of such propor- 
tions as to require remedial mea- 
sures to be taken. It is predicted 
that conferences will be held in the 
near future among interested par- 
ties to the end that a speedy solu- 
tion may be found. 


DO YOU 
REMEMBER? 


On September 8, 1920, the first 
transcontinental airway was es- 
tablished in the United States. It 
was a rail-plane affair. Pilots 
turned over their mail to the rail- 
roads at nightfall. More than three 
days and 10 hours were required 
to deliver mail pouches weighing 
a bare 400 pounds, sealed at 


(Continued on Page 6, Col. 3) 

















in operation and uses the port as one of its terminals. 
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“Public Safety calls for pilots of high character 
and great skill. The occupation is a hazardous 
one. Therefore, the law should provide for a method 
te fix maximum flying hours, minimum pay and a 
system for retirement or annuity benefits.’’ 

—President Roosevelt. 


INTRASTATE - VS - INTERSTATE 


There is a case pending in the United States District 
Court at New York City, in which the Civil Aeronautics 
Board is requesting that an injuction be issued against an 
air line company who, in addition to its regular interstate 











operation, is operating a line between New York City and | 
Niagara Falls within the boundaries of New York, and | 


who, for this reason, contends that it does not have to| 
apply for a certificate from the Civil Aeronautics Board. 
The air line pilots’ interests in this case were of such im- 
portance that it was deemed essential, in order to protect 
their interests, that they file a brief asking for the injunc- 
tion to be issued supporting the position taken by the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration. 


|an outside meeting place and the 


If the air line wins this case, it will mean that pilots | 


who fly between points in one state and air lines operating 
branches within states will be subject to regulation by the | 
respective State Aeronautics Laws, if there are any, and it 


will be necessary to secure licenses in each State, if the law | 


|was named the official meeting | 


of any state requires a pilot to doso. The federal safety pre- | 


cautions required, where an air carrier’s operating certifi- 
£ 


|the council. A number of commit- 


cate is in force, will no longer apply if it happens to be a} 
route within a state. There will be no approved routes, no | 


approved emergency landing fields, no requirements for 
two-way radio facilities, and similar things with which it is 
necessary to comply under the Civil Aeronautics Act. 

It is hard to conceive why an air line is desirous of be- 


ing subjected to the laws of forty-eight states as well as/| the proceeds to assist in the pur- 
the United States. In the Association’s opinion, it will bring | chase of a little ale for ailing at 
chaos to the air line industry and cause such complications | the proper time and place. Hughes 
for the air line pilot as to require him to travel around |@"¢ Corley were chosen for the 
with a lawyer in order to determine whether he is violat- | °*#¢timg task and although they 


ing a particular state law at a given time on a given flight. 
As a practical matter, an air line operating over a route 


between two points in one state cannot carry mail, for if it | 


is an air-mail carrier, it must receive a certificate from the | 
Civil Aeronautics Board. 

The affidavits submitted in the case show that a sub- 
stantial part of the cost per flying mile to operate an air 


line is derived from mail pay. The revenue from passenger | 


fares is also a substantial part of an air line’s income but, 
relatively, the major part of such revenue comes from 
mail. It is hardly conceivable that a route within a state 
could sustain itself financially without depending on rev- 
enue from air mail. It may be that the air line had a par- 
ticular object in mind in attempting to fly this route with- 
out receiving a certificate from the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. If that is so, the Association is unable to determine 
it from the facts that it has at hand. 

The pilots don’t believe, however, that the general wel- 
fare of the flying public, the interest of safety, and the 
labor provisions which they have secured and made part 
of the Civil Aeronautics Act, as well as the maximum limit 
on flying hours, should be imperiled. 

In line with the Association’s policy to fight actions of 
this kind the moment they appear, the pilots are vigorously 
opposing this effort to be excluded from the regulatory 
jurisdiction of the Civil Aeronautics Administration be- 
cause they believe that it is in the interest of the flying 
public and the air lines themselves that proper Federal 
regulatory standards be maintained. The line pilots are 
glad to know that seventeen air lines in the United States 
are opposing the move to operate an air carrier route 
within a state without a certificate of convenience and 
necessity from the Civil Aeronautics Board. 


|for not attending unless their ali- 


| 


| motto for investigating such cases 
| is 





—D. D. Carmell, Counsellor for A.L.P.A. 


ed native runner staggered through | Ft. Worth, Texas 
the jungle and fell gasping by ed 
tent, I was quite upset to find in | 
his hand a communication from | , 
our stern and duty-wise editor,| etc.” But here is one who is too 
Ballyhoo Behncke. “Write at| busy taking care of his own busi- 
once,” it said. “No excuses will| ness instead of trying to find out 
be accepted,” it said. So, calling | what someone else is doing. It is 
up my gun bearers and No. 1 boy,|11 p. m. and have just milked the 
Amos, and No. 2 boy, Andy, I | last cow and turned the chickens 
quickly decoded this bit of balder-| around on the flour barrel, so will 
dash and soon the jungle was|see what I can do. 

made hideous with noise of native | Everybody Wants to Move to 
drums, talking from village to vil-| Texas. Maybe Sherman 

lage. And quite expert they were,|was Wrong 

too, as half the male population of| The new AA schedule opening 
this part of Africa spends prac- September 15 has caused a lot of 
tically all its spare time beating | excitement in bidding. Seems like 
its tom-toms. And so the scien-/| everyone wants to move to Texas, 
tific expedition known to scholars | or fly to California, I don’t know 
and savants the world over as the| which. Anyway yours truly came 
“Ezell Expedition to Africa” be-| up last with Rader, Fortner, Mc- 
gan the long safari back to civili-| Cabe, Wonsey, and Apitz on the 
zation and home. | Dallas-Los Angeles end. Sure hope 
Now It’s The Alibi Committee. _| it pays off, if not, look out Boston, 
Bless, Bless. Can This Be | here I come! 

The Missing Link? r | Just Out of Finishing School and 

After arriving back home it was | Missed to Left Side of 
not long until I attended a coun-| Gog. Table 
cil meeting and gathered the fol-| The following new pilots just 
lowing facts. The council has got- | finishing school are jump-seating 
ten so big we now have to have | over the lines for their final check: 
|Bruce Heath, Forrest Johnson, 
generous offer of the Melrose | thomas Harrell, Bud Quale, and 
Hotel was accepted and that hotel | Robert Belfry. New members to 
|the Association in the past three 
months are: Kraemer, Buse, Sand- 
lin, Parrish, and Tipton. The latest 
to move to the left side of the cof- 
fee table are Bill Bonnell, Cliff 
Motley, Bill Borgers, and huh-huh 
Charles Curry. Congratulations to 
all! 

How About Hearing From the 
Rest of the Liars? 

The latest gadget from the en- 
gineering department is the new 
model H carburetor you hear so 
much about. We understand they 
will have a model P carburetor 
by the first icing condition. . . 
There is quite a colony of older 
AA families living on the lake that 
would like to have you drop in any 
time. . . . It has been too hot to 
play golf lately so we don’t hear 
much from the rest of the liars 
either. Will see you later. 





Confucius Carpenter say, “He 
who writes no news is lazy, etc., 





place. It was decided in the future 
to hold one meeting a month re- 
gardless of the fact as to whether 
or not there was business before 


tees were selected for various du- 
ties and now nearly every one has 
something to do. A resolution was 
adopted to fine absent members 


bis were accepted by the commit- 
tee appointed for that purpose, 


are men of unimpeachable integ- 
rity and possess a high knowledge 
of ethical jurisprudence, it has 
been bruited about that their legal 


“beer for the brawl” 
proper time and place. 
Shall We Eat Him in Here or 
Take Him Outside? 

Vacations have left some time 
open and consequently some new 
faces are over on the left side. 
Stevens and Fitzgerald have ac- 
quired the necessary time and 
whiskers now to be moved over 
and will be next in line for some 
runs as provided in the contract. 
Baxley, Spencer, and Horner have 
already been checked out. Don 
George and Cliff Currier left for 
New Mexico on a fishing trip and 
took along all the rods, reels, and 
tackle they had, for circumstantial 
evidence. Dick Pears, Jack Berke, 
Emmet Cassady, and that wolf, 
Hal Murray, all went off to camp 
on their vacations to get in some 
active duty in Louisiana. Cassady 
reports being awakened by con- 
versation in his tent one night and 
was quite surprised to overhear a 
couple of mosquitos talking. “Shall 
we eat him in here or take him 
outside,” said the first one. “Heav- 
ens, no,” said the second insect, 
“don’t take him outside, the big one 
might take him away from us.” 
Former member of this coun- 


at the 








cil, Tom Kennedy, was through 
the other day, in a Lockheed bom- 
ber and is reported as being very 
happy and satisfied in his new job. 
Rumor also has it that his spare 
time at home is now being spent 
crouched behind the chimney with 
his trusty fowling piece in hand to 
ward off the approach of that well- 
known bird with the long bill. 
Good luck, Tom. (Ed. note—free 
adv., how about that sawbuck, 
Tom?) Also former Braniff pilot, 
Claude Northrop, now loafing for 
the Gulf Co., is a sadder but 
wiser man as the result of making 
the mistake of being the last one 
by the cashier after being asked 
out to lunch by some of his form- 
er cronies. He was taken to 
one of the nicest places in 
town. In fact the woods down here 
are full of former Braniff pilots 
who now have made good... . Art 
Mills and Ray Shrader are still 
banking tractors around the east 
“forty” and subscribe regularly to 
The Country Gentleman. The boys 
have really worked hard this sum- 
mer and it looks as if they might 


(Continued on Page 6, Col. 4) 




















“To fly West, my friend, is a 
flight we all must take for a 
final check.”’ 





Iu Constant Memoriam 


Active 
Accidental 


Adams, John B.—U. A. L. 
Anderson, Lloyd,—U. A. L. 
Andert, Paul A.—U. A. L. 
Barron, John M., Jr.—A. A. 
Bickford, L. A.—Panagra 
Bigelow, Ed.—U. A. L. 
Blom, Edwin W.—U. A. L. 
Bogen, W. L.—W. A. E. 
Bohnet, Frederick L.—T. W. 
Bolton, Harvey F.—T. W. A. 
Bontrager, C. M.—R. A. L. 
Borchers, Adrian—P. A. A. 
Bowen, J. E.—T. W. 
Bowen, Lewis L.—B. A. 
Brandon, James L.—U. A. L, 
Briggs, Francis W.—A. A. 
Broughton, D. E.—U. A. L. 
Brunk, Paul S.—P. A. A. 
Bucher, Charles L.—P. A. A. 
Chamberlain, Cassius B.—N. W. 
Cohn, Hanley G.—W. A. S. 
Cope, Alonzo—Marine Airways 
Cox, Floyd—Ludington 

Davis, Alfred W.—U. A. L. 
Davis, Douglas—E. A. L. 
DeCesare, Frank—Panagra 

De Cesaro, Joseph G.—U. A. L 
Dietz, Stuart G.—E. A. L. 
Dixon, Andrew, Jr.—D. A. L. 
Dunn, Stephen—Panagra 
Fields, Glenn T.—A. A. 

Fuller, Ray E.—A. A. 

George, Hal—T. W. A. 

Grover, R. Boyd—U. A. L. 
Haid, Arthur A.—N. W. 

Hale, S. > Me. De 
Haligren, W. A.—A. A. 
Hill, George W.—A. A. 
Holbrook, Clyde M.—A. A. 
Holsenbeck, - M.—P. A. A. 
Jamieson, W. L.—E. A. L. 
Jones, Lloyd E.—U. A. L. 
Kelsey, Harold J.—A. 
Kincanon, Ted N.—A. 
King, George B.—P. A. A. 
Komdat, Albert C.—E. A. L. 
Lewis, Harry C.—T. W. A. 
Livermore, Joe—N. W. 

Lucas, Al—W. A. S. 

Lucas, Verne—Ludington 
Lynn, John B.—C. & S. A. L. 
MeMickle, Harold—Panagra 
Malick, Forrest E.—U. A. L. 
Mamer, Nick B.—N. W. 
Marshall, Gerald V.—A. A. 
Merrifield, Austin S.—U. A. L. 
Montee, Ralph—T. W. A. 
Montijo, John G.—V. A. T. 
Morgan, Howard R.—T. W. A. 
Mossman, Russell C.—C.&S.A.L. 
Neff, Harold—U. A. L. 

Noe, Earl J.—T. W. A. 

Norby, 5 ey B.—N. W. 
Odell, M. T.—A. A. 

Owens, Clifford P.—W. A. E, 
Paschal, A.—P. A. A. 

Person, Addison G.—P. A. A. 
Potter, Norman W.—U. A. L. 
Pursley, C. H.—Panagra 
Radoll, R. W.—U. A. L. 
Riggs, Russell S.—A. A. 
Robbins, Wm. J. B.—A. A. 
Rose, John A.—K. L. M. 
Rousch, Chas. W.—N. W. 
Rust, F. . A. 

Salisbury, Hervey M.—T. W. A. 
Sandblom, J. V.—C. P. 
Sauceda, J. M.—P. A. A. 
Scroggins, Lowell V.—P. C. A. 
Sharpnack, J. W.—U. A. L. 
Sheets, Don W.—Pana 
Sherwood, George C.—W. A. E. 
Supple, Robert E.—Panagra 
Tarrant, Harold R.—U. A. L. 
Terletzky, Leo—P. A. A. 
Thompson, A. R.—U. A. L. 
Underwood, Sanford L.—A. A. 
Vance, Claire K.—U. A. L. 
Waldron, Joe—A. A. 

Walker, M. A.—P. A. A. 
Wallace, Clyde W.—T. W. A. 
Weatherdon, Edwin—A. A. 
West, F. W.—N. W. 
Wieselmayer, Otto—P. A. A. 
Williamson, P. B.—E. A. L. 
Worthen, John A.—W. W. 
Zeier, Carl F.—C. & S. A. L. 
Natural 

Blomgren, Lloyd I.—A. A. 
Cochrane, Robert M.—U. 
Fife, John A.—C, A. 
Hohag, R. J.—N. W. 
McConaughey, Ira M.—A. A 
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>Ppp 


A. 
A. 


- 


- Li 


Phelps, Henry T.—P. A. A. 
Swanson, Axel—A. A. 
Inactive 


Anderline, Frank W. 


Walbridge, Donald C. 

Wheaton, Harold H. 

Whittemore, Fred W. 

Wolf, John F. 

Willey, Sidney L. 
Waiting List 

Brock, Wm 8. 

Kiser, Daniel 


Unemployed 
Darby, James E. 
Downs, Lloyd 
Hays. George L. 
Keadle, eg E, 
Rhiner, L. H. 
Honorary 








Rogers, Will 
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Safety Bureau 
On Accident 


Investigation 





The Safety Bureau of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board announced re- 
cently the means of notification of 
aircraft accidents, in the effort to 
gain better cooperation by air- 
craft operators so that effective 
study of such accidents could be 
made and repetition avoided. 

The statement said: 

“The Safety Bureau of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board has taken over 
the duties of the former Air Safe- 
ty Board, and invites the cooper- 
ation of all airmen and aircraft 
operators in its investigation or 
study of aircraft accidents. 
Prompt notification of serious ac- 
cidents and early submission of 
reports on all types of accidents 
are essential for the efficient con- 
duct of the work of the Safety 
Bureau. 

Report May Be Made to 
Principal or Branch Offices 
“When death or serious injury 


to person or substantial damage to | 


property results from an accident 
involving aircraft, the airman con- 
cerned and the registered owner 
or operator of the aircraft, if 
physically able, shall notify the 
Safety Bureau of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board immediately, either 
in person or by telegraph or tele- 
phone, stating the identification 
mark of the aircraft and the time, 
place, and nature of the accident. 
Notification for the attention of 
the Safety Bureau, to the Admin- 
istrator of Civil Aeronautics or 
any of his inspectors, shall be 
deemed to constitute notification 
to the Safety Bureau. If notifica- 
tion is to be given direct to the 
Safety Bureau, Civil Aeronautics 
Board, such notification may be 
made to either the principal office 
of the Safety Bureau in Washing- 
ton, D. C., or to its nearest known 
branch or field representative at 
Garden City, New York; Atlanta, 
Georgia; Chicago, Illinois; Kansas 
City, Missouri; Fort Worth, Tex- 
as; Santa Monica, California; or 
Seattle, Washington, or to investi- 
gators of the Safety Bureau, Civil 
Aeronautics Board, located at Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts; College Park, 
Maryland; Romulus, Michigan; 
Houston, Texas, or Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. 
Reports on Serious Accidents 
Should Be Made Without Delay 
“Accident reports, in addition to 
notification as stated above, on all 
accidents involving aircraft which 
result in death or serious injury to 
persons or damage to aircraft or 
other property, should be made 
without delay by the pilot in com- 
mand and/or the operator of the 
aircraft to the Safety Bureau, 
Civil Aeronautics Board, at its 
nearest Branch Office on a form 
prepared for that purpose. Such 
reports should include all perti- 
nent information for which space 
is provided on the report form. 
“The objective of the Safety 
Bureau is to study accidents and 
their causes for the purpose of 
avoiding repetition. Only by se- 
curing the cooperation of the air- 
craft operators, pilots, and me- 
chanics will the Bureau be able to 
do its work effectively.” 





Require Notices 
On Alterations 


Construction or alteration of 
structures near civil airways, 
which many times may constitute 
a hazard to safe flying on sched- 
uled air liners, must be publicly 
reported, the CAA recently de- 
clared. 

The CAA regulations only re- 
quire that notice be given of pro- 
posed alterations or construction, 
and in no way prevent such action. 

The notice must be given only 
in ease of operation “within three 
miles of a landing area which is 
along or within 10 miles of a civil 
airway—areas which are equipped 
for night operation or which have 
a landing surface at least 2,000 
feet long and at least one perma- 
nent building devoted to aeronau- 
tical purposes.” 


AEROVIAS N 


By LEWIS H. HOLMAN 
Council No. 30, PAA-Avianca 
Barranquilla, Colombia, S. A. 





On September 1, 1940, Local 
Executive Council No. 30 was 
born and brings back to the fold 
several old-timers and some not 
so old, to active status once more. 
At the start, our inactive member- 
ship consisted of the following 
men: Ed Greer, George Farnham, 
Lew Holman, George Slaybaugh, 
Charlie Peeples, Al Olson, and 
Jack Squire. I, having been chosen 
the faithful stenographer, (some 
people call them chairmen) was 
elected to the Local Executive 
Council along with Charlie Peeples 
and Jack Squire. 

Rest Assured We Will Bring 
| Them All Into the Club 

We have since taken in as new 
| members, the following men: E. F. 
| Weast, Jim Laneri, Charles Wel- 
stead, and Gerald Chirymisin. 
There are four more pilots on 
their way here but we do not have 
their names as yet. However, when 
they do arrive, rest assured that 
we will bring them into the club. 
This will give us 100% member- 
ship. 

All of the above are first pilots. 
We do not have any copilot mem- 
bers due to the fact that the Co- 
lombian Government, in whose 
country we are operating an air 
line, insists that we carry Colom- 








| really pilots but are simply flight 
| mechanics and radio operators and 


SANTIAGO. CHILE 
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It’s an aerial sign post in front 


operations from Cristobal. 


| ience. 
You Will Probably Remember— 

If you are up to date with your 
newspaper, you will probably re- 
member that “Scadta,” the world’s 
oldest air line, was 80% U. S. 
capital- controlled property and 
was run by mostly all German per- 
sonnel. Due to the war scare, the 
U. S. State Department and the 
Colombian Government were 
afraid that something might hap- 
pen to the Panama Canal should 
the German pilots be permitted to 
operate so nearby. 

1940 Blitzkrieg Changes 
“Scadta” to “Avianca” 

On or about May 30, 1940, the 
blitzkrieg came and all of the 
German personnel, except some of 
the few in the accounting depart- 
ment and traffic, were let out and 
“Avianca” (Aerovias Nacionales 
de Colombia) was born. 

We Were Told That It 
Couldn’t Be Done 

The taking over of this opera- 
tion was a gigantic task and we 
were told that it couldn’t be done. 
In the first place, we have here 
about 15,000 miles of scheduled 
air service, about a third of which 
is water. However, when the 
smoke had cleared away and the 
German pilots had been discharg- 
ed, it left us with just six pilots, 
namely: George Doole, an old 
ALPA member and now chief pilot 





ALONG THE SKY TRAILS WITH 








ACIONALES DE COLOMBIA 





One of Avianca’s DC3’s poised for take-off at Barranquilla. Medel- 
lin and Bogota are its ports of call. Air transportation is important 
to Colombia because it cuts days and weeks of hard riding by any 
other mode of travel over mountains and through jungles to hours 
and minutes. 


Spaced Interval 
Bombardment 


An automatic bombing device 
which releases explosives at pre- 
selected distances apart has been 
developed in the Glenn L. Martin 
company laboratories at Balti- 
more, Md., and patented to Ralph 
L. Bell of Raspeburg, Md., by the 
United States patent office. 


The new release, it is said, would 
permit a fleet of airplanes to bomb 
a whole city. The device is con- 
trolled by the motor of the air- 
plane through an electric circuit. 
A dial tells the pilot how fast the 
plane is going. He sets another 
dial so that the bomb release will 
drop the bombs at spaced intervals 
in accordance with the speed of 
the motor. When the plane is 
traveling slowly, bombs are re- 
leased at a slower rate. When the 
bomber flys at a greater speed, 
bombs drop faster. In either case, 
they would hit earth at the preset 
spaced intervals. 

A third dial tells the bombardier 
how many bombs are in the rack. 
Once set by the bombardier, the 
operation of the bomb release is 
automatic. 





of our group, George Farnham, 
Jack Squire, E. F. Weast, myself, 
and a Colombian pilot. We found 
ourselves with a mountain of 
schedules to be met and only six 
pilots to do the job. To make a 
long story short, we all got into 


the route for the usual three or 
four trips and then he would be 
at the mercy of our chief pilot 
from then on. After his check 
ride, he would go on about his 
business flying his route and with- 
in thirty days we were almost back 


Transfer British 
Atlantic Permit 


bian copilots. The copilots are not | 
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the cockpit of an airplane, nailed 
up the door, and stayed there un- 
til all of the schedules for the day 
| were completed. Then we beat it 
| home, grumbled at the wife, had 


to normal. 

All of the above men are now 
checked out and doing a swell job 
of flying. Most of us are checked 
out on both land and seaplanes 
and I have been watching my step 
closely. Daily, I have been watch- 
ing to see if someone doesn’t be- 
come absent-minded and present 
himself, land, and attempt to taxi 
a DC-3 up to the seaplane ramp. 
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Most of Colombia is mountain- 
ous and the hills consist of from 


An order was recently issued by 
the Civil Aeronautics Board trans- 
ferring to the new British Airways 
(Atlantic), Ltd., the permit for- 
merly held by Imperial Airways, 
Ltd., authorizing operation of 
transatlantic air service between 
England and the United States. 

The new English company is a 
wholly-owned subsidiary of Brit- 
ish Overseas Airways Corp., cre- 
ated by the British government to 
operate all British flag services. 
The former Imperial Airways or- 
ganization is in process of liquida- 
tion by the British government. 


Speaking of olen posts, what do pane think of this as being different? 


have had little or no flying exper- | 


TURBO 
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of Avianca’s passenger station at 


Medellin, Colombia, which is approximately 235 air miles from Bar- 
ranquilla. The weary traveler may go in any direction provided he 
has the dinero, if not, it is the same the world over. In Spanish it’s 
‘‘vretirese de acqui.’’ Medellin is also a port of call for Pan American 


our dinner, and got ready for an- 
other big day. Almost immediately, 
relief began to make itself evi- 
dent when almost daily some new 
face would appear at the door of 
the cockpit and knock and say 
that he was one of the new boys. 
We would load him in, show him 









8,000 to 18,000 feet. The clouds 
are just full of them. It’s amaz- 
ing, really, how the clouds can get 
so many stuffed centers. That part 
of Colombia which is not moun-|teen years from June, 1936. 
tainous, consists mostly of the den- 
sest of dense jungle. Many of our 
routes are over the Motilone In- 


dian country. These Motilone In- REORGANIZE AIR 
pee nan heed hunters nor | LINE IN COLOMBIA 


cannibals. They kill white men for | 
the sheer pleasure of it and, also, 
I suspect, because of their hatred| Details of the reorganization of 
of white men for making inroads|the former German air line, 
on their so-called happy hunting | Seadta, which has now been taken 
grounds. These Indians have never|over by the Colombian govern- 
been contacted by white men and| ment were revealed recently by 
are really bad hombres. |M. Jay Rice, regional director of 
Bogota and Ipiales Take-offs |Pan American Airways, on his re- 
8,000 and 9,000 Ft. |turn from a seven months’ stay in 
Our line is rapidly expanding | Colombia. 

and next month, I understand, we| ‘The representative of PAA, 
will run down to Ipiales on the | who has a financial interest and 
border of Ecuador. We already | acts as a technical adviser for the 
have services which run as far as | newly-formed air line, reported 
the headwaters of the Amazon and |¢hat German planes endl pilots 
down the Pacific Coast to Tumaco. | have been replaced by American 
We have several altitude take-offs, | equipment and personnel. 

such as Bogota which is 8,000 feet | Si . 

ixteen Planes Including 


and Ipiales which is around 9,000 Sessdeilenne Mew Melee Geek 


The permit authorizes opera- 
tions by way of Ireland, New- 
foundland, and Canada, or by way 
of Bermuda. It is valid for fif- 

















(Continued on Page 7, Col. 1) | 
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The passenger station and hangars at Bogota which is approxi- 
mately 300 air miles from Barranquilla and 100 miles from Me- 
dellin over country which is for the most part covered with moan. 
tains and inaccessible jungles, parts of which are said to be inha- 





bited by Indi who id. 





killing white men ‘‘good hunting.’’ 





Sixteen planes are being used 
| by the newly-organized air line, 
|some of them being stratoliners. 
The latter planes have cut the 
time across the Caribbean between 
Miami and Barranquilla from ten 
to six hours. 

“Aviation does not have so 
much to compete with in South 
America,” Mr. Rice said. ‘The 
railroads and bus lines don’t offer 
the facilities that they do here. 
Often there is no other form of 
transportation except the airplane. 
For example, we carry about a ton 
of newspapers every day across 
Colombia.” 

Speaking of the European situa- 
tion, he said: 

“The immediate effect of the 
war has been to make South 
Americans realize they are much 
closer to the United States than 
to Europe. American business men 
are going down to South Ameri- 
can countries on every plane, and 
they are a higher type of execu- 
tive than South Americans ever 
met in former years. American 
newspapers are being read and 
quoted everywhere.” 
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ALTITUDE AND THE AIRMAN Speed Up LG 


Fifth installment of the article, “Altitude and the Airman,” writ- | 


ten by Dr. Ross A. McFarland, and abstracted by Dr. Ralph Greene. | 
Succeeding installments will appear in following issues. | 


Vil. THE PHYSIOLOGICAL 
AND PSYCHOLOGICAL RE- 
SPONSES OF THE ORGAN- 
ISM WHILE IN FLIGHT AT 
HIGH ALTITUDE. 


The most important physiologi- 
cal changes associated with the 
diminished barometric pressure at 
high altitude are as follows: (a) 
stimulation of the respiratory cen- 
ter and an increase in the lung 
ventilation; (b) a decrease in the 
lung oxygen and carbon dioxide 
tensions; (c) dilatation of the lung 
structures favoring a more effi- 
cient respiratory exchange of oxy- 
gen into and carbon dioxide from 
the blood; (d) an initial increase 
in the heart rate and blood pres- 
sure and an increase in cardiac or 
heart output, followed by a grad- 
ual return to normal while at rest; 
(e) an increase in the amount of 
hemoglobin, the substance in the 
blood that carries oxygen; (f) a 
decrease in the blood oxygen sat- 
uration associated with the fall in 
lung oxygen tension; and (g) 
changes in the acid-base equilib- 
rium—the initial effect being one 
of alkalosis associated with the 
excess elimination of carbon diox- 
ide. (A loss of acid resulting in 
too much alkali.) Sudden and ex- 
treme anoxemia (lessened oxygen 
in the blood) depresses the activ- 
ity of the breathing center so that 
a delayed effect may be the reten- 
tion of carbon dioxide and conse- 
quently an acid reaction in the 
blood. 


Most Striking Effects Are 
On Nervous System 


The psychological changes fol- 
low closely the rapidity and sever- 
ity of the physiological alterations 
in the organism. If anoxemia is 
produced suddenly, as during an 
airplane ascent, the most striking 
effects are on the central nervous 
system. The psychological impair- 
ment is insidious and often com- 
pletely unobserved by the person 
being affected. When the baromet- 
ric pressure is reduced one-third, 
i.e., to 480 millimeters of mer- 
cury, at approximately 12,500 
feet, the psychological or mental 
changes may be measured by tests 
applied by an examiner. A review 
of the literature indicates that the 
average acclimatized subject dur- 
ing short exposures manifests only 
slight impairment at 12,000 feet 
and deteriorates rapidly at 15,000 
to 16,000 feet. In a recent high 
altitude expedition to the Andes, 
significant psychological changes 
in acclimatized subjects were not 
observed until 15,500 and 17,500 
feet altitude, where the oxygen 
saturation of the arterial blood in 
10 subjects averaged 80 per cent 
and 76 per cent respectively. 
Feeling of Well Being Noticeable 
Up to 16,500 Feet 

Certain authors emphasize the 
mental and nervous involvement 
and the impairment of sensory 
functions above 12,000 to 16,000 
feet. In rapid ascents as high as 
26,500 feet with pilots, it has been 








| 





observed that feelings of euphoria | 
or of well being were noticeable 
up to 16,500 feet. 
height there was weakness and in- | 
difference and in addition, there | 
were disturbances of attention, of | 
will power, and of the special | 


senses, accompanied by marked | 

sleepiness and fatigability. 

Repeated Flights Facilitate 

Acclimatization 
A number of experiments on} 

airmen have indicated that repeat- 
ed flights to high altitude facilitate | 
acclimatization as manifested by a | 
greater acceleration in the pul-| 
monary ventilation, an increase in | 
the red cells and hemoglobin, and 
a higher lung oxygen partial pres- | 
sure. Daily flights have, in one in- 
vestigator’s opinion, the same ef- 
fect as a prolonged stay in the| 
mountains and that progressively 
higher altitudes could be tolerated. 
In comparing a group of pilots 
who could tolerate very high alti- 
tudes with those who could not, it 
was found that the good ones 
showed a greater pulmonary ven- 
tilation, a distinctly lower partial 
pressure of carbon dioxide, and a 
higher partial pressure of oxygen. 
Thus there is some evidence that 
pilots become partially adjusted 
through repeated flights to high 
altitude, particularly those who 
show a favorable response from 
the beginning of flying high. 

VIII. THE RESPONSE OF THE 
AIRMAN AND THE MOUNT- 
AINEER CONTRASTED. 

If a lack of oxygen is produced 
suddenly, as in an airplane ascent, 
the effects creep in and are often 
overlooked because the most strik- 
ing action is on the nervous sys- 
tem. The first effect-is stimulation, 
and results in a feeling of well 
being, but this stage passes grad- 
ually and insensibly into sensory 
and mental dullness. When the! 
partial pressure of oxygen in the 
inspired air is reduced one-third, 
i.e., from 21 per cent to 14 per 
cent, corresponding to approxi- 
mately 12,000 feet, the aviator 
may be conscious of alteration in 
breathing and, a little higher, mus- 
cular weakness in moving, head- 
ache, and hesitant breathing. Cy- 
anosis, or blueness of lips and 
nails, develops at 10 per cent oxy- 
gen, accompanied by marked men- | 
tal incapacity. If the aviator con- 
tinues to ascend, memory and 
judgment are impaired, apprecia- 
tion of time altered, while sight 
and hearing may become dulled. | 
In spite of his obviously foolish 
responses, he feels quite confident 
that his mind is clear and his judg- 
ment sound. Many experience an 
overwhelming desire to sleep. The 
onset of the effects may come very 
slowly and then act with incredi- 
ble suddenness. Unfortunately the 
aviator often becomes possessed 
of fixed ideas and, being unable to 
reason, does foolish things, fre- 
quently being entirely unaware of 
any alteration in his behavior. | 


(Continued on Page 6, Col. 5) 
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| President Behncke on all prob- 


Instr. Landings 


(Continued from Page 1) 








to all instructions given out by the 
Range Controller and by this 
means it is hoped that landings 
may be speeded up to one every 
four minutes. As soon as the 
plane reaches the outer marker he 
will come under the control of the 
Range Controller. Plane number 
one in the stack will be cleared to 
the inner marker. As soon as plane 
number one reports that he has | 
cleared the inner marker, then | 
number two will immediately start | 
his descent four minutes behind 





plane number one. After leaving 
the inner marker, plane number | 
one should be over the beam cone | 
marker in three minutes and 
should be able to announce this | 
fact so that plane number two can | 
continue on through the inner | 
marker without delay. If, after | 
following this procedure, any | 
plane misses contact with the| 
ground, he is obliged to leave the | 
area entirely and go to another | 
airport. In the meantime, if, de- | 
spite this speeding up of land-| 
ings, the stack should show signs | 
of getting too unwieldy, the regu- | 
lar Airway Traffic Controller will | 
be authorized to direct incoming | 
planes to either Newark or Floyd | 
Bennett fields. However, it is op- | 
tional with the air line company | 
whether or not they allow one of | 
their planes to come in knowing 
there is a stacking condition. If 
they choose to do so they may ex- 
press preference for either Newark 
or Floyd Bennett which they will 
hand to the Airway Traffic Con- 
troller before their plane is due 
to arrive. 


Improvements Adopted at 
La Guardia to Be Used at 
Other Points As Required 


Since the traffic congestion and 
delays seem to be worse at La 
Guardia field than anywhere else, 
the problems are being constantly 
studied there and any improve- 
ments adopted at that point will 
be put in effect at other points as 
required. 

Special Committee Holds Meetings | 


The first meeting of the spe- 
cial committee was held in Chi- 
cago, August 28, 1940. The com- 
mittee was composed of the fol-| 
lowing members: Tom Hardin, | 
TWA, Chairman; E. H. Parker, | 
EAL; Gage Mace, AA; Otis Bryan, 
TWA; D. R. Eldridge, TWA; W. 
J. Addems, UAL; R. W. Schroed- 
er, UAL, and David L. Behncke, | 
ALPA. Subsequent meetings were | 
held September 5 in New York, 
September 13 in Chicago, and Sep- 
tember 18 in New York. The Air 
Line Pilots Association has a 
standing air traffic control com- 
mittee, namely, H. P. Little, UAL; 
C. R. Coleman, EAL; James H. 
Roe, TWA, and W. H. Proctor, 
AA. This committee advises with 





lems having to do with the sub- 
ject. 








FA STEST Rolled out of its hangar recently at Burbank, California, for inspection by national de- 
officials was the Lockheed P-38 interceptor pursuit 
Capable of attaining a speed of 500 m.p.h., the P-38 


fense council and army air corps 
plane which is the “world’s fastest military craft.” 
is equipped with a one pounder rapid fire cannon and four machine guns. 





Aeme Photo 


Ode To A First Officer 


I’m a disillusioned DODO 
Perched in a DC-3, 

I am never heard from 

But yet I’m here to see. 

I get to pull the wheels up 
As the Captain tells me when, 
And if I’m very good, I get ° 
To put them down again. 


I went to start a motor 

To see if it would run. 

The Captain slapped me on the wrist 
And said, “That isn’t done.” 

He pointed to the wobble pump, 

Said “Sonny, pump away.” 

I thought of how I’d rather fly 

Than pump for flying pay. 


We taxied for a take-off 

As I wrestled with the lock, 

And the guy up in the tower 
Said the time was two o’clock. 
We gave the crate the throttle 
Which I locked at thirty-nine. 

She sounded like a swarm of bees, 
Wide out, and all in rhyme. 


I pulled back on the prop control 

And cut down on the gun. 

The Captain turned to me and said, 
“Your work is now half done.” 

We went dashing through the ether 
At a hundred eighty per. 

The props went round and round again 
But we’re still where we were. 


You sit and watch a hundred dials 
And wonder what they’re for. 

You gaze up at the ceiling, 

You gaze down at the floor. 

You sit there looking unconcerned 
But you gently scratch your ear, 
For what you’re really thinking is— 
How far from there to here. 


Two motors and four gas tanks, 

A girl and two good men 

To get this bird cage off the ground 
And bring it back again. 

A heavy cargo in the pits 

Observer seated near, 

A jug of coffee in the rack 

You wish was full of beer. 


There’s another little lever 

Put in there for us saps. 

You grab and wrestle with the thing 
When the Captain calls for flaps. 

Your wheels are down again, and locked 
Your props are back in low, 

You start to call the air speed 

“MY GOD” we’re gliding slow. 


When you come in for a landing 

And your glide is set just fine, 

You must go back to twenty feet 

To cross the boundary line. 

The asphalt is very close now, 

All is calm, THERE’S NOT A SOUND, 
From far behind we hear a CRASH— 
The tail wheel’s on the ground. 


You struggle with the tail lock 

As you taxi to the line. 

The Captain turns to you and says, 

“MY BOY—YOU’VE DONE JUST FINE. 

AS A COPILOT YOU ARE EXCELLENT, 

YOU NEED HAVE NO FURTHER FEARS, 

FOR THAT’S THE WAY YOU’RE GOING TO FLY 
UNTIL YOU’VE HAD TEN YEARS.” 

















C.A.B. APPROVES 
BRAZILIAN CUT-OFF 


Operation by Pan American 
Airways, Inc., over the “Brazilian 
cut-off,” a direct flight between 
Belem (Para), Brazil, and Rio de 
Janeiro, via Barreiras, Brazil, to 
be begun on September 1, was 
given temporary approval recently 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board in 
an exemption order. Since final 
approval according to the pro- 
visions of the Civil Aeronautics 
Act must await formal hearing of 
the application by the Board, and 
such delay would work a hardship 
on the company as well as delay 
improved transportation of pas- 
sengers, mail, and express, the ex- 
emption was considered necessary 
in the public interest. The applica- 
tion itself is for an amendment to 
Pan American Airways, Ince.’s 
“grandfather certificate.” 

New Route Saves 945 Miles 

The new route will save 945 
miles over the present operation 
which follows the line of the coast 
of Brazil. The coast route is 2475 
miles in length, with the new di- 
rect line only 1530 miles. Three 
trips a week are to be operated, 
with a fourth, supplemented by 
local service of PAA’s subsidiary, 
Pan Air Do Brazil, continuing 
along the old coast route. 
Flying Time Cut From 
4814 to 33144 Hours 

It was stated by the company 
that the new schedules would 
mean that the present flying time 








of 48% hours from Miami, Flor- 
ida, to Buenos Aires, Argentina, 
with 5 nights’ layover, would be 
cut to 33% hours flying time with 
only 3 nights’ layover. The flying 
time over the cut-off would be 
only 8% hours instead of the 17% 
hours now required around the 
coast. 

Pan American’s application had 
requested that the Board hold its 
hearing prior to September 1, so 
that service might be inaugurated 
at that time, and asked that, if it 
were not possible to hold the hear- 
ing at such short notice, the ex- 
emption order be entered. 

In Accord with ‘Good 
Neighbor’ Policy 

The Board, following this re- 
quest, stated in its order that it 
appears “that the shortening of 
the elapsed time required for 
flights from points in the United 
States, Central America, the Car- 
ibbean and northern South Amevr- 
ica and points in southern South 
America will result in improved 
air transportation service for per- 
sons, property, and mail, and would 
be in the public interest; and that 
such improvement in the transpor- 
tation and communications be- 
tween points in the United States 
and points in South America is in 
accord with the ‘good neighbor’ 
policy enunciated by this Govern- 
ment and will contribute to the 
program of hemisphere solidarity 
agreed to by all of the American 
Republics.” 

The Brazilian government ap- 
proved operation over the cut-off 
on August 27. 
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CAA DEVELOPS FLIGHT LEVEL INDICATOR 
By Robert W. Knight, Chief, Air Transport Section, CAA 


An instrument, known as the “flight level indicator,” which pro- 
vides a method of furnishing uniform pressure altitude measurements 
to pilots in flight, has been developed by the Air Transport Section of 
the Technical Development Division and is now being tested in actual 
use by the Authority, the military and naval air services and the in- 


dustry. 


At present the only accurate method by which a pilot can be sure 
that he is holding his assigned altitude is for him to continually reset 


sensitive altimeter to correct for changes in barometric pressure. 


This means that his airplane must be equipped with a sensitive alti- 
meter and a radio receiver, and that he must give considerable atten- 
The new instrument, simple of con- 
struction and easy of operation in the cockpit, automatically provides 
him with uniform pressure altitude measurement. It was designed for 
use both on and off the airways, and during contact as well as instru- 


tion to constant readjustment. 


ment flight. 


Aneroid Barometer with Altimeter Mechanism s 
Basically, the flight level indicator is an aneroid barometer with 
It weighs only 1.17 pounds, is the same size as 


altimeter mechanism. 





KOLLSMAN FLIGHT LEVEL INDICATOR, DIRECTION 


TOR, AND SENSITIVE ALTIMETER. 





INDICA- 


a conventional altimeter, and is designed for mounting on the instru- 


ment panel. 


an electrical connection for illumination. 
It comprises a dial marked with the cardinal points N., E., S., and 


W., and further subdivided in 10° intervals. | J 
pointer attached to the aneroid mechanism, this dial indicates whether 


It is provided with a static connection for pressure and 


By means of a rotating 


the airplane in which it is installed is flying at the proper level for its 
compass heading. (See picture above.) The pointer makes a complete 
revolution for every 2,000-foot change in altitude. There is an index 
marker on the outer edge of the dial which can be set manually to the 
desired compass course. 


32 Flight Levels in Range of Instrument 


The instrument indicates flight levels by numbers on a subdial 
which is visible through an aperture below the center of the main dial. 
Flight levels are certain units of altitude above sea level at standard 
atmospheric pressure, providing a uniform basis for the control of alti- 
tudes at which aircraft should be flown under every specific set of cir- 


cumstances. 


at 500 feet of nominal altitude. 


For the purpose of convenient reference they are spaced 
As altitude is increased or decreased 


the subdial rotates slowly and indicates, with the help of a reference 
index on the fixed dial, the number of the level, or the nearest level, 


on which the airplane is being flown. 


There are 32 flight levels, repre- 


senting 16,000 feet of nominal altitude, in the range of the instru- 


ment. 


Thus flight levels are automatically related to the appropriate 


magnetic compass bearings in accordance with the formula: 


where 


For example, 


C+90 
90 


L= +4n 





L is the number of the flight level 


C is the magnetic compass bearing in degrees, and 


n is any whole number. 








0+90 90 
N =0° = — = Level 1 
90 90 
90+-90 180 
E = 90° ——— = ——_ = Level 2 
90 90 
180+90 270 
S=180° ———— = ——_-= Level 8 
90 90 
270-+-90 360 
W = 270° —————_ >= ——_= Level 4 
90 90 
0+90 
N =0° =4n=—14+4= 
90 Level 5 
or 1+8= 
Level 9 
or 1+12= 
Level 13 
or 1+16= 
Level 17 
ete. 


Thus, levels 1, 5, 9, etc., are to be used on north headings; 3, 7, 


11, ete., on south headings; 2, 6, 10, etc. on east headings; and 
12, etc., on west headings. 


4, 8, 


On intermediate headings, intermediate 


levels are to be used. For example, on a heading of 60°, a level of % 
of the way between levels 1 and 2, or between 5 and 6, etc., would be 


used. 


No Method in Making Barometric Adjustments in Flight 


Naturally, to be effective, all such instruments in all airplanes 
must indicate from a common zero, consequently there is no method 


of making barometric adjustments in flight. 
tained by setting the pointers of all instruments at west (W.) under 


Common zero can be ob- 


an existing standard atmospheric pressure of 29.92” hg. In this way 
the various flight levels of different airplanes will be exactly spaced 
even though the barometric pressure changes. P 

Although the entire series of flight levels may vary with respect 





(Continued on Page 7, Col. 2) 





Disabled Pilots 
May Fly Dual 


Certificated pilots above the 
student grade suffering a tempor- 
ary physical disability which might 
make it dangerous for them to fly 
alone, were given a chance to 
maintain their pilot certificates 
when the Civil Aeronautics Board 
recently passed an amendment to 
the Civil Air Regulations permit- 
ting them to get time in the air by 
flying a dual control ship accom- 
panied by another qualified pilot. 
Pregnant women would be includ- 
ed in the temporary disability 
group. 

The old regulation, which 
caused much protest, had forbid- 
den such pilots to fly during the 
time of disability. 

Relax Regulation on Private 
Certificate Expirations 

The Civil Aeronautics Authority 
also relaxed the regulation govern- 
ing the expiration of private cer- 
tificates. Under the new amend- 
ment, pilots whose private certifi- 
cates lapse because of failure to 
log sufficient flying time will main- 
tain student pilot status for an 
additional year. If during that 
year they apply for reinstatement, 
and can show that they have 
logged sufficient flying time within 
the preceding 12 months, the pri- 
vate certificate will be renewed 
without further examination. It 





| is required, however, that a satis- 
| factory physical check must have 


been made within the previous 14 
months. 
Expired Commercial Certificates to 
Get Student Pilot Status 
Requirements for the reinstate- 
ment of certificates of commercial 
grade have not been relaxed ex- 
cept that on expiration of such 
certificates, the holder will also 
maintain the status of a student 


| pilot instead of being grounded as 
| before. 


The new regulation became ef- 
fective September 1. 


CERTIFICATE TO 
MAYFLOWER LINE 


“Seasonal traffic demands exist 
in all forms of transportation and 
seasonal modifications of transpor- 
tation services so as to conform to 
those demands is a common prac- 
tice,” the Civil Aeronautics Board 
stated recently in granting an op- 
erating certificate to Mayflower 
Airlines, Inc., for carriage of pass- 
engers and express between Bos- 
ton and Nantucket, Mass., with in- 
termediate points at Provincetown, 
Hyannis, and Oak Bluffs, Mass. 
The carrier’s service has been 
based on summer traffic demands 
in the region which is largely a 
resort area, but it has also oper- 
ated a charter service at other 
times of the year when the de- 
mand existed. 

“The general purpose of sec- 
tion 401 (e) of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Act,” the Board said, “was to 
preserve the right to continue 
those services which had become 
well established by reason of prior 
operation. In this light, it is not 
reasonable to conclude that in en- 
acting this section Congress did 
not recognize the existence of sea- 
sonal operations and preserve the 
right to continue services of that 
nature.” 


New ATC Centers 


Two additional airplane traffic 
control centers are being estab- 
lished by the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration at Cincinnati, Ohio 
and Seattle, Washington, it was 
announced recently by Colonel 
Donald H. Connolly, Administra- 
tor of Civil Aeronautics. 

The new. Centers will supervise 
all aircraft movements on the air- 
ways in the vicinity of their sta- 
tions. At the same time they will 
coordinate aircraft movements 
with 12 other control centers al- 
ready established. Their principal 
responsibility is to stipulate alti- 
tudes at which planes are to be 
flown, and to take other measures 
to avoid collision and traffic con- 
gestion. 











WEATHER EXPERTS 
FOR AIR DEFENSE 


Plans to recruit and train 100 
new experts in aviation weather 
service at Government expense 
this year, for defense purposes, 
were announced recently by Rob- 
ert H. Hinckley, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce. 

The training is a joint undertak- 
ing of two offices of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce —the C.A.A. 
Civilian Pilot Training Program, 
which will provide funds for tui- 
tion and expenses of students, and 
the United States Weather Bureau, 
which will prescribe the qualifica- 
tions of those admitted to the 
course and provide the course of 
study, with emphasis on weather 
forecasting for defense purposes. 
Courses to Be Given at 
Five Universities 

The courses will be given at the 
five American universities or in- 
stitutes which are offering ac- 
credited graduate courses in met- 
eorology for the coming school 
year, and the classes will begin in 
September. The schools are Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, 
California Institute of Technology, 
the University of California at Los 
Angeles, University of Chicago, 
and New York University. 

“The program is a further spe- 
cialization, in another field identi- 
fied with aviation, for graduates of 
the primary course in Civilian Pilot 
Training,” Assistant Secretary 
Hinckley pointed out. 

“One of modern aviation’s great- 
est needs is highly trained person- 
nel in weather forecasting, and 
this small group will be of special 
value because it has had actual 
flight training.” 

List Qualification Prerequisites 

Applicants must: 

1. Have completed the Civilian 
Pilot Training Primary Course in 
1939 or 1940. 

2. Have successfully completed 
a full 4-year course leading to a 
bachelor’s degree in a college or 
university of recognized standing 
with at least 30 semester hours 
credit in mathemathics through 
calculus and physics. 

8. Agree, upon successful com- 
pletion of the one-year course, to 
accept employment in the Army or 
Navy reserves or the Weather Bu- 
reau. 

4. Be physically qualified for 
such service. 

Applications must be on file 
with the United States Weather 
Bureau at Washington, D. C., not 
later than September 5. They 
should be accompanied by a tran- 
script of the applicant’s college 
record and a statement of his 
preference of schools in the order 
of preference. 


Cupid Flight 
Number One 


What might well be called Cupid 
Flight No. 1, is now operating daily 
between LaGuardia Field and 
Niagara Falls by Canadian Colon- 
ial Airways. The first ship, a 
DC-3, made the inaugural trip Au- 
gust 11 with a party of newspaper- 
men and line officials, including 
Sigmund Janas, president, on 
board. 

Mr. Janas said the line was to 
provide the first air service to 
Niagara Falls which draws up- 
wards to 5,000,000 persons yearly, 
a good many of whom are newly- 
weds. One plane will make the 
round trip daily and, if the de- 
mand calls for it, additional serv- 
ice will be provided. 

A certificate of convenience and 
necessity from the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board is not required, of- 
ficials said, as the CAB’s authority 
is limited to interstate air com- 
merce. It is rumored that the 
CAB and a large portion of the 
industry do not agree with this 
theory. 











Cincinnati Center to Be 
In Operation October 15 

The Cincinnati Center will be in 
operation October 15, and will be 
manned by 14 traffic directors, 
radio operators, and other person- 
nel. It will control 1,090 miles of 
airways, including extensions from 
Cincinnati to Columbus, Ohio; 





Labor Policies 
And Defense 


In connection with President 
Roosevelt’s message on negotiated 
national defense contracts, Sidney 
Hillman, in charge of the Labor 
Division of the National Defense 
Advisory Commission, recently 
said: 

“IT am confident that this action 
of the Commission is most far- 
reaching in our defense effort and 
should deal adequately with the 
problems which are properly of 
deep concern to labor.” 

Lists Results Policy 
Should Bring Forth 

“The adoption of this policy 
should lead to the following re- 
sults,” Mr. Hillman added. 

“The saving of time that would 
be required if existing facilities 
were expanded in specific areas; 
lower overhead costs due to full 
operation and consequent lower 
costs to the Government; increas- 
ed profits to plants which are now 
running at less than efficient op- 
erating levels; protection of em- 
ployers with good labor standards 
against the unfair competition of 
employers with inferior stand- 
ards; the revitalizing of ghost 
towns where all sources of income 
have dried up because of plant 
shutdowns; the provision of a 
semi-skilled and skilled labor sup- 
ply in localities where the labor 
force has no opportunity for em- 
ployment near their homes; the 
opening of reservoirs of unused 
skills which are now employed on 
operations of an unskilled and 
semi-skilled nature; and the ab- 
sorption of older workers, with 
skill, who cannot be easily moved 
to other areas.” 

Additional Gains 

The above, in turn, should: 

Curtail expenditures for relief; 
increase local tax income in com- 
munities where orders are placed; 
revitalize and make productive the 
unemployed who have no other op- 
portunities for employment ex- 
cept through the W.P.A. and 
N.Y.A.; and reduce the role of the 
speculator in Government con- 
tracts. 

Defense Program to Comply 
With Labor Laws 

In making his report to the 
members of the Labor Policy Ad- 
visory Committee, at whose meet- 
ings the questions of negotiated 
contracts and labor policy have 
been discussed during the past ten 
weeks, Mr. Hillman said: 

“You may note particularly the 
statement: 

‘All work carried on as part of 
the defense program should com- 
ply with Federal statutory provi- 
sions affecting labor wherever such 
provisions are applicable. This ap- 
plies to the Walsh-Healy Act, Fair 
Labor Standards Act, the National 
Labor Relations Act, etc. There 
should also be compliance with 
state and local statutes affecting 
labor relations, hours of work, 
wages, workmen’s compensation, 
safety, sanitation, etc.’ 

Improve Morale of Nation 

“You will further observe that, 
in this statement of conditions un- 
derlying the awarding of con- 
tracts, the Commission has not 
limited itself merely to the re- 
quirement that contractors ob- 
serve existing laws. It has gone 
substantially beyond that. Policies 
and principles have been laid 
down which will at once not only 
contribute substantially to the ex- 
peditious production of equipment 
essential for national defense, but 
will also go a long way in improy- 
ing the morale of the nation. The 
Commission has recognized this as 
a factor at least as vital to the 
total defense effort as are guns, 
planes and tanks. In this connec- 
tion, may I also cite that part of 
the statement of principles which 
relates to the character, moral re- 
sponsibility, and cooperative im- 
pulse of contractors in defense ef- 
fort. You may also note that this 
statement of policy seeks to avoid 
undue geographic concentration 
of orders.” 


Cincinnati to Louisville, Ky.; Cin- 
cinnati to Charleston, W. Va.; and 
Cincinnati to Indianapolis, Ind. 
The Seattle Control Center will 
be in operation November 1, and 


(Continued on Page 6, Col. 3) 
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Bermuda-Lisbon 
Minus Horta 


Council No. 36, PAA 
New York, N. Y. 


Hydrostabilizer gas tank capa- 
cities are being increased on each 
B-314 in Atlantic service. The new 
total fuel load can now be as high 
as 5,460 gallons which is enough 
to permit direct flights from New 
York to Lisbon. Horta, the Azores, 
formerly a bottleneck during win- 
ter operations, can now be passed 
up with little difficulty. Already, 
nonstop flights have been made 
both ways between Bermuda and 
Lisbon. Captains Ford and Cul- 
bertson will be especially sorry to 
see Horta taken off the list of 
stops as the place was endeared 
to them by a layover during last 
winter which lasted through 
Christmas and New Year. They 
claim that Santa Claus put on a 
couple of extra reindeer and has 





UAL Completes 
Agreement | 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Company contract conferees were: | 
Messrs. J. H. Herlihy, Vice Presi- | 
dent in Charge of Operations; R. 
W. Schroeder, Vice President in | 
Charge of Safety; R. T. Freng, | 
Director of Flight Operations; C. | 
V. O’Callahan, Assistant to Flight | 
Operations Director; T. B. Mar- 
shall, Personnel Director; R. E. | 
Phenig, Manager of Operations, | 
Eastern Division; Walt Addems, | 
Flight Supt., Eastern Division; and | 
C. C. Coppin, Flight Supt., West- 
ern Division. Pilot members of the 
contract committee were: A. W. 
Stainback and C. T. Robertson, 
first pilot representatives; and O. 
M. Nelson and J. E. Hale, copilot 
representatives. 

UAL Pilots’ System Board of 
Adjustment Provides Final 
Settlement Feature 

The total number of sections in 
this contract are 36, each dealing 





been passing the place up for| with a separate phase of working 


years. 
Pilots Must Be Ambidextrous 

Messrs. Garrison and Lindsey 
have received their orders to re- 
port to Miami in October where 
they will be switched over to the 
left side. By way of preparation 
for the big change, our chief pilot 
recently had one of them make an 
instrument approach and landing 
from the left side at Bermuda. It 
had been so long since he had 
been in that seat that he was try- 
ing, to manipulate the throttles 
with his left hand and hold the 
yoke with his right. That will not 
mean anything to some of you but 
to those of us who know that the 
throttles on a Sikorsky are on the 
right of the pilot it seems to in- 
dicate that he could have used a 
little more experience on the left. 
Atlantic Sky Skippers Become 
Experts in Check and Double 
Check Business of Getting There 

With increased schedules and 
ever increasing transfers, it has 
become’ necessary to check out 
some of the newer copilots from 
the navy who have been with us 
less than a year. Their practical 
experience obtained from navigat- 
ing the shorter legs of a crossing 
(New York-Bermuda and Horta- 
Lisbon), coupled with their will- 
ingness to gather the theory from 
our navigation instructor, Profes- 
sor Blackburn, in their spare time, 
has enabled Messrs. Gilmore, Hod- 
son, and Hurst to be checked out 
with more soon to follow. 
Hairline Avigation Experts 
Extraordinary 

The mention of navigation 
brings to mind the crossing last 
winter when navigators McLeod 
and Flower directed their ships so 
accurately by celestial methods 
that they actually were on col- 
lision courses in the middle of the 
Atlantic so that each had to 
change altitude a few hundred 





| conditions, rules, and rates of pay. 


In addition, there is appended to 
the agreement proper, an agrée- 
ment establishing a UAL Pilots’ 
System Board of Adjustment. This 
Board is of a bipartisan type sim- 
ilar to the Boards established on 
all other lines where contracts 
have been signed with the excep- 
tion that it goes one step further 
and provides for the selection of 
a neutral and impartial referee to 
act with the Board in the determi- 
nation of deadlocked cases. This 
conforms to the grievance-set- 
tling procedure established by the 
Railway Labor Act and provides 
for the settling, with finality, of 
all disputes properly referable 
to it. 

Summarizing, the Board is made 
up of two company-and two pilot 
representatives with the proviso 
that a referee may be summoned 
in cases of deadlock. 

Keen Satisfaction Expressed 
By All Conferees Over Results 

Both the company and the pilot 
employment contract conferees ex- 
pressed keen satisfaction at the 
successful culmination of these 








feet in the interest of safety. Mc- 
Leod was westbound while Flower 
was headed east. When they did 
pass, one was directly above the 
other. And that is the hairline. 
Theirs Is a Girl 

The fact that Jim Gentry, with 
the assistance of his wife, had a 
bouncing boy the other day almost 
broke up a pilots’ meeting. Right 
in the middle of the gathering, he 
came in with the customary cigars. 
Everybody lighted up to celebrate 
the occasion. The room was an 
inside one with no windows so 
that in a few minutes a recess 
had to be called on account of 
smarting eyes and dry throats. Ed 
Perry also handed out cigars but 
more discreetly. Theirs is a girl. 


|emergency landing fields and de- 


|and it took 32 hours coast to coast. 


| stalled in transports in 1929. In 
| 1933 Boeing cantilever wing trans- 


| had cut the coast to coast flying 


REMEMBER? 


(Continued from Page 1) 





Mineola, N. Y., to San Francisco. 

Only 19 years ago, mail pilots, 
inaugurating night flying, groped 
their way across the continent to 
land by the light of bonfires. To- 
day, pilots avigate by radio and 
land at big terminals in the glare 
of floodlights aggregating millions 
of candle power. 

Airway lights to permit day- 
night transcontinental flying were 
first installed in 1924. Building of 


velopment of better planes marked 
the progress of aviation up to 
1926. In 1927 pilots still flew 
“contact” by watching the ground, 


Two way radio telephones were in- 


ports, relieved of the wires and 
struts common to earlier planes, 


time to 19% hours. 
In 1950, . . . well, that’s an- 
other story. 


ATC Centers 


(Continued from Page 5) 


will control 1,060 miles of air- 
ways. It will be manned by 11 
traffic experts. The Seattle Cen- 
ter’s jurisdiction will include the 
airways from Seattle to Portland 
and Pendleton, Oregon. 

Colonel Connolly also announc- 
ed that the area controlled by the 
St. Louis Center will be extended 
October 1 to include Kansas City, 
Mo. The three Centers will be in 
operation night and day. 














negotiations and they are espe-| 
cially pleased with the part of the 
Adjustment Board agreement 
which provided for the appoint- 
ment of a referee. Everyone was 
firmly convinced that the System 
Board of Adjustment, as establish- 
ed on UAL, will further enhance 
good Company-Pilot relations. 

Contract Program Near Completion 

Employment contracts have now 
been completed with the following 
companies: American Airlines, | 
Transcontinental & Western Air, | 
Braniff Airways, Penn-Central Air- | 
lines, Mid-Continent Airlines, Chi- | 
cago and Southern Airlines, Delta | 
Air, Canadian Colonial Airways, | 
Boston-Maine Airways, Continen- | 
tal Air Lines, and United Air Lines. | 

Negotiations are now in prog- 
ress on Northwest Airlines, In- 
land Air Lines, Western Air Ex-| 
press, and Eastern Air Lines. The | 
Panagra agreement is completed | 
with the exception of several sec- | 
tions which are still in negotia- | 
tion. It is expected that confer- 
ences will begin shortly on Na- 
tional Airlines. 

The making of employment con- 
tracts continues to be first on the 
Association’s “must” list of im- 
portant things to be accomplished. 
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MY! MY! 


ture of eight clippers 
six in all.” 
this will be on the level.) 


How Pan American’s transatlantic operations have increased. 


in the harbor of Horta. Pan American has only three in this division. There are only 
(Editor’s note to our three readers: Grieve not, one of these days not so far distant a picture like 


Not so long ago we read of ex- 
ploration flights by a lone clipper and now behold the bevy of clippers in the harbor at Horta, the 
Azores, with two more flying around wondering how they are going to squeeze in. Now for the rude awaken- 
ing. The picture isn’t on the level. It is explained by Scribe O’Neal, PAA, as follows: “Here is a faked pic- 





EXPORT FACES 
COURT ACTION 


The decision of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority granting a Cer- 
tificate of Convenience and Neces- 
sity to American Export Airlines 
has been taken to court by Pan 
American Airways. Pan American 
contends that American Export is 
not fit, willing, or able, within the 
meaning of the law, to conduct 
their contemplated service for the 
reason that they have not as yet 
obtained landing rights at any of 
their ports of call. 

Study Being Made to Determine 
Safety of Operation 

In the meantime, the Air Carrier 
Inspection Division of the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority has been 
making a study of the proposed 
operation to determine whether or 
not such operation can be safely 
conducted with the two-engine 
Consolidated aircraft intended to 
be used. 

It appears that the C.A.A. grant- 
ed two certificates to Export, one 
to permit operation for a period of 
one year carrying mail and express 
only, and the other being a perma- 
nent certificate authorizing Export 
to conduct a passenger service. 
The temporary mail service will, if 
the safety of the operation is ap- 
proved, be carried on with two- 
engine Consolidated flying boats. 
It is anticipated that by the time 
the temporary certificate lapses the 
four-engine passenger equipment 
now on order will be available for 
service. 

Air Line Originally Planned as 
Auxiliary to Steamship Line 

Rarely has a company become as 
well known or been in existence so 
long prior to operation, as has 
American Export. Originally, the 
American Export Lines, a steam- 
ship company, decided to engage 


|in air transportation as an auxil- 


iary to their surface transporta- 
tion. This was before the days of 
the Civil Aeronautics Act. When 
the Civil Aeronautics Act was 
passed in 1938, the steamship com- 
pany decided to sever all connec- 
tion with the air line, with the re- 
sult that a new corporation, name- 
ly, American Export Airlines, was 
formed and application was made 
for a Certificate of Convenience 
and Necessity. Hearings were be- 
gun on October 30, 1939, and 
went on intermittently for the bet- 
ter part of a year. The decision 
of the Authority was finally ren- 
dered on July 12, 1940, but it ap- 
pears there are difficulties yet to 
be overcome. 


Ezell Decodes— 
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make a crop. (Offhand about forty 
gallons to the acre.) George Chee- 
tham, the midget (racer) idiot, 
spent his vacation back home in 
New York arguing with all the 
local boys that just because he 
now lived in Texas he was. really 
flying and not driving a stage 
coach. He is now a member of the 
C.U.A.H.N.K.M. society. (Catch- 
ing up at home nearly killed me.) 
Beats Jungle Trail Through Old 
Razor Blades, Beer Bottle Tops, 
And Cancelled Checks 

Well, friends and neighbors, I 
guess this just about winds up an- 
other jergheaded journal of the 
air. All true, and all new stuff, is 
our motto. As the needle is dull 
and jug is low, it is now time to 
quit. Once again, calling up my 
gun bearers and beaters and 
trusty No. 1 and 2 boys, I shall 
march on into the setting sun to 
that sheltered spot (well covered 
by a mortgage) that I laughingly 
call my little play home in the 
west. And as my trusty native 
guides beat a trail through the 
dense growth of old razor blades, 
beer bottle tops, and cancelled 
checks, of the trusty forest prim- 
eval, I, and old trusty, bid you 
fond adieu. 





Altitude and 
The Airman 


(Continued from Page 4) 





Loss of consciousness occurs if he 
continues to ascend. Between 23,- 
000 and 25,000 feet appears to be 
the upper altitude limit for con- 
sciousness in unacclimatized man. 
The aftereffects are unusual fa- 
tigue, headache, slower rate and 
decreased depth of breathing, and 
low blood pressure. 


Effect On Mountaineer Is 
Stimulation Followed By 
Depression 


The mountaineer, unlike the 
aviator, ascends more slowly and 
is susceptible to an attack of 
“mountain sickness.’’ The first ef- 
fect, as in rapid ascent, is stimu- 
lation. When the traveler arrives 
at the summit of Pike’s Peak (14,- 
000 feet), for example, he may 
feel unusually well and exhilarat- 
ed or excited, often showing a dis- 
position to be talkative, unreason- 
able or quarrelsome. If he remains 
only an hour or two, it is too short 
to produce mountain sickness, 
though immediate effects of anox- 
ema are usually evident, cyanosis 
may occur, and fainting is observ- 
ed occasionally. His lips are blue; 
he is unusually sensitive to cold, 
feels lightheaded and may have a 
headache. In six or eight hours 
lassitude is felt; the headache, 
which is frontal, becomes worse; 
appetite fails; there is likely to be 
nausea and vomiting, and fre- 
quently there is a sense of oppres- 
sion in the chest and a rapid pulse. 
There is always depression, more 
or less muscular weakness, and 
sometimes complete prostration. 
The next morning the eyes are 
dull and heavy, the body tempera- 
ture below normal, the tongue 
furred, and the bowels disturbed. 
The condition may last for a day 
or two, but if the patient remains 
quiet the length of the attack may 
be shortened. If one remains long 
enough, one becomes acclimated 
fairly rapidly. The ventilation of 
one’s lungs is increased, more red 
corpuscles appear in the blood to 
carry oxygen, and the alkaline 
condition in the blood is compen- 
sated for via the kidneys, which 
eliminate the excess (salty) base, 
thereby keeping the blood reac- 
tion, as to acid balance, fairly con- 
stant, and thus permitting the lack 
of oxygen to continue to stimulate 
the respiratory center. In addition 
there are unknown tissue factors 
in acclimatization. One can remain 
there for years and be fairly com- 
fortable; yet one cannot take as 
severe exercise, due to the resuli- 
ing shortness of breath (dyspnea) 
from the lowered alkali reserve 
due to loss of alkali in the urine. 
This distress on taking too much 
exercise, protects the mountaineer 
from unintentional suicide by ex- 
ertion in excess of his limited oxy- 
gen intake in a mountainous local- 
ity. If one goes still higher, the 
symptoms reappear, and again one 
becomes acclimatized, although 
muscular effort is further limited. 
A Critical Point Beyond Which 
Escape Is Impossible 


There are great individual dif- 
ferences in capacity to withstand 
the effects of oxygen want. In re- 
viewing the mountain sickness of 
early explorers there are great 
individual differences in the alt:- 
tude at which this malady sets ir, 
but that for all there is a critical 
point beyond which escape is im- 
possible. Some men compensate 
for lack of oxygen much more 
easily than others. Some, for ex- 
ample, compensated so well that 
they could endure for brief per- 
iods oxygen tensions as low as 6 
or 7 per cent, corresponding to 
well over 30,000 feet altitude. A 
special study of 128 men revealed 
little correlation between vital ca- 
pacity of heart and lungs alone 
and ability to compensate; men of 
small vital capacity reacting as 
well, on the average, as the large 
ones. In fact, many men of large 
vital capacity seem to compensate 
poorly. For example, one of the 
subjects with a large vital capacity 
and in excellent training as 4 
champion oarsman, collapsed at 
16,000 feet altitude. 
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International News Photo 


There seems to be no end to the 
innovations in aviation with air- 
planes dropping parachute troops, 
planes carrying tanks, etc. Some 
of these accomplishments are the 
result of new dreams but many are 
just old dreams catching up. A 
very old dream catching up is pic- 
tured above. A parachute to bring 
the whole plane down safely. The 
demonstration was at Augusta,/ 
Me. 


AVIANCA— 


(Continued from Page 3) 





feet. Many fields in our opera- 
tion are around 5,000 feet above 
sea level. 
Ham and Eggs to You But 
Not to the Spanish Waitresses 

With the exception of Jack 
Squire who has spent half of his 
life in Latin countries, all of the 
new men know little or no Spanish 
and they have really had a time. 
For instance, it is very amusing to 
see Charlie Peeples trying to get 
“Jamon con juevos” for break- 
fast, which to you means “ham 
and eggs.”? Or to go further to see 
Al Olson shouting for “milk” 
when he should say “leche.” For- 
tunately, for all concerned, “whis- 
key and soda” is the same in both 
languages. 
A Variety of Planes— 
Twenty-five in All 

Our flying equipment consists 
of the following airplanes, which 
are about 25 in number: Douglas 
DC-3’s, Boeing 247D’s, Junkers 
on wheels and floats, and Fords on 
wheels and floats. Anybody who 
thinks that a Ford is not much of 
a boat, just doesn’t know what he 
is talking about, because it is 
really a “bearcat.’”? We also have 
Sikorskys and one Clark. 
PAA Operates the Line 

Pan American Airways Inc. is 
Ttunning the entire operation and 
Mr. H. E. Shea is our operations 
Manager. Most everyone has, at 
one time or another, heard of 
“Hank” She», as he was one of 
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TECHNICALLY 


|\SPEAKING — 


(Continued from Page 5) 

to altitude measured from the 
earth, they remain exactly spaced 
in proper relation to one another. 
The instrument does not replace 
the ordinary adjustable altimeter 
which should be used, as always, 
for the determination of altitude 
above the ground. 





Indicator Pointer Always Agrees 
With Magnetic Heading 


The basic plan is that the point- 
er of the indicator always agrees 
with the magnetic heading. The 
compass is the reference point. In 
short, after taking off, all the pilot 
need do is climb to the desired 
flight level as indicated on the 


pointer in agreement with the 
magnetic compass heading. The in- 
dex marker, set at the desired 
course, serves as a convenient ref- 
erence point. 

If a higher or lower altitude is 
desired after a barometric adjust- 
ment of the altimeter has been 


|made, the new flight level would 


be automatically chosen by climb- 
ing or descending until the pointer 
of the flight level indicator made 
one complete revolution (2,000 
feet, or 4 levels), or multiples 
thereof, and again agreed with the 
magnetic compass bearing. 
pointer turns clockwise as the air- 
plane gains altitude and counter 
clockwise as it loses altitude, just 
as the altimeter itself. 

Westerly Headings, Even— 
Easterly Headings, Odd 

As at present westerly headings 
would be even altitudes and east- 
erly headings would be odd alti- 
tudes. However, a northerly head- 
ing would be 500 feet above the 
nearest level for a westerly head- 
ing and 500 feet below the near- 
est one for an easterly heading. A 
northwesterly heading would be 
midway between the nearest level 
to the west and the nearest one to 
the north or 250 feet. 

For purposes of _ illustration 
theoretically 36 aircraft with 
heading 10° apart could cross at 
a given vertical point simultan- 
eously within an altitude range of 
2,000 feet and miss each other by 
more than 55 feet. 

Remote Possibility of Collision 

There would still be a remote 
possibility of collision caused by 
an overtaking aircraft flying ex- 
actly the same course and level as 
the one ahead, but forward visibil- 
ity is usually sufficient to preclude 
such an occurrence, and airway 
traffic control is alert to this prob- 
lem. Aircraft flying in opposite 
directions regardless of course 


| would have a separation vertically 


of at least 1,000, 3,000, or 5,000 
feet, etc. 

Along the airways, flight levels 
would be assigned by airway traf- 
fic control and included in flight 
plans, with holding altitudes pre- 
scribed in terms of flight level 
numbers. The use of the instru- 
ments would only be applicable 
for air space at reasonable dis- 
tances from airports, except at 
higher altitudes, because of climb- 
ing and descending aircraft in 
those vicinities. 

Indicator May Be Used to Check 
Regular Sensitive Altimeter 

The flight level indicator may 
be used as a check of the regular 
sensitive altimeter by setting the 
barometric scale on the regular 
altimeter at 29.92 and reading the 
indicated altitude. Multiply the 
flight level observed from the sub- 
dial on the flight level indicator by 
500 to obtain the altitude in feet. 
The reading of the altimeter 
should correspond to this comput- 
ed altitude. 

The flight level indicator can be 
adapted to the automatic pilot as 
a means of automatically control- 
ling the altitude. By installing the 
instrument as a part of the gyro 





the originals in Pan American Air- 
ways and for about ten years flew 
between Miami and Buenos Aires, 
Argentina. He looks tough, but he 
isn’t, and if there is one square 
shooter in the organization, we 
think it is Mr. Shea. All of this 
goes for Mr. George Doole, our 
Chief Pilot, too. (I hope they read 





this. Maybe I’ll get a raise.) 
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CAB’s pilot training program must 
pledge themselves to enter the 
military services “if qualified.” 
Civil Aeronautics Administrator 
Connolly making the announce- 
ment recently said, “The pledge 
is not intended to set the time or 
circumstances for entering the 
military service, but rather to pro- 
vide a statement of intention to 
use this particular training in the 
national defense.” An enrollment 
of approximately 15,000 is expect- 
ed in the fall preliminary courses 
| this year. 





‘Carburetor 
| After its use of the new Bendix- 
tromberg injection carburetors 


|on its coast-to-coast twin-engined 
| Mainliners, United Air Lines—the 
| first to equip its entire fleet of 
| DC-3’s with this new device—fore- 
|cast that an annual savings of 
| $500,000 could be effected, based 
|}on the present mileage flown. 
| These carburetors indicate a 10 
|per cent fuel saving plus an in- 
|crease in payload, as less fuel has 
|to be carried because of increased 
| efficiency with the new carburetor. 


‘Recommended 


| Examiners recommended to the 
| Civil Aeronautics Board that au- 
|thority be granted Dixie Airlines 
| Inc. to establish a new air line 
| between Pittsburgh, Pa. and Bir- 
|mingham, Ala., with intermediate 


|stops at Charleston, Wheeling, 
| Bristol, Knoxville, and  Chat- 
|tanooga. Delta Air Corporation 


| Was also recommended to be per- 
|mitted to establish service be- 
|tween Augusta and Savannah, Ga. 
} ee | 
° 
‘Costa Rica 
| A project, whereby it would es- 
| tablish a subsidiary company to 
| operate the internal air services 
of Costa Rica, thus providing com- 
plete American control of the air 
traffic in the vicinity of the Canal 
Zone, is being formulated under 
government approval by Pan 
American Airways. 


‘Record 


Establishing a new peak in Au- 
gust for the sixth consecutive 
month, passenger traffic on domes- 
|tic air lines continued upward. 
|The increase over August of last 
| year was the sharpest shown for 
any single month since April. 
Available figures from a group of 
the major carriers indicate that 
August revenue passenger miles 
flown were 8% above respective 
July figures, which had been the 
best previous month to date. East- 
ern Air Lines reported an increase 
of 60% over its August 1939 
revenue passenger miles, while 
United Air Lines estimated a gain 
of 56%. 


Sold 


Howard Hughes’ famous “‘flying 
laboratory” with which he set a 
globe-encircling record two years 
ago, has been purchased by the 
British purchasing commission for 
courier service between London 
and Egypt. A large seaplane own- 
ed by financier Richard Archbold 
likewise goes to Britain and will 
be used to transport aluminum 
from this country to England. A 
third ship, a twin-motored Boeing, 
is reported to have been sold to 
Charles H. Babb of New York City 
who in turn has negotiated its sale 
to the Canadian government for 
use as a training ship. 








pilot system the knob and the in- 
dex marker would be interconnect- 
ed with it in such a way that the 
marker is set at the desired course 
(and hence the desired altitude of 
flight level) and the automatic 
pilot will bring the airplane to 
that level and keep it there. 
From the test reports presently 
available it appears that the flight 
level indicator by providing simple 
and uniform pressure altitude 
measurement insures the accurate 
vertical spacing of aircraft in re- 
lation to each other regardless of 
variations in atmospheric pressure 
or the individual adjustments of 








conventional altimeters. 














HERE I SIT 


In addition to being the operating head of the largest air line 
company below the Mason-Dixon Line, €. E. Woolman is also a veteran 
of veterans in the development of the crop dusting business. Recently, 
he was overheard reciting a litle poem about dusting: 


“Here I sit 

In the poison pit, 

And the poison rings me ’round. 
In God I trust, 

Me and the dust, 

So high above the ground.” 


When asked about the origin of this catchy and amusing bit of 
poetry, he smiled broadly and said, “Well, now I’ll tell you about that. 
The little verse about which you ask dates back a dozen years or more 
to our dusting operations in South America where from time to time, 
cross-country trips by our own personnel and occasionally some of the 
American embassy were made in the dust hoppers of our dusting ships. 
Frequently an hour’s flight in these rather cramped quarters saved a 
whole day’s hard riding over mountain roads. On one such flight, fol- 
lowing a trip made by one of the attachés of the embassy, I found the 
verse that you ask about penciled on the front part of the poison dust 
hopper. I made its discovery while riding in this position myself.” 
Incidentally, It was this dusting work in South America that was the 
forerunner of the Pan American-Grace operations down the West 
Coast and which established that operation as American rather than 
German. 

* * * 


HIGH WINDS 


It is said that wind blows almost continuously at the Cheyenne 
Airport and usually at a high velocity. The local airport manager had 
much trouble keeping a wind-direction sock in place because it was 
constantly blowing away. The situation was very distressing, to say 
the least. Finally, he concluded that something must be done to remedy 
this. Instead of using the customary wind sock, he fastened a log 
chain to the wind sock mast as a substitute for the sock. Now when 
intrepid birdmen approach the field and see the log chain standing out 
straight in the breeze, they immediately regard everything as normal, 
but when the chain starts snapping links off the end, they interpret 
this as a land-with-caution warning. 

* * * 


DOG NIGHTS 


We have all heard the expression “dog days.’”’ This phrase com- 
monly denotes warm, pepless, late summer days during which country 
folk are not supposed to go swimming. In far away Australia, they 
not only have “dog days” but also “dog nights.” For example, a slight- 
ly cold night is termed a “one dog night,” a very cold night is termed 
a “four dog night,” etc., depending on the degree of temperature. The 
interpretation being that if sleeping with one dog will keep you warm, 
that’s a “one dog night” and if it takes four dogs to keep you warm 
during your night’s slumber, that’s a “four dog night.” 

* * * 


* 
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CONTACT 


Now that instrument flying has replaced the former method com- 
monly termed ‘“‘contact flying,’ the old-timers sit around on the sunny 
side of hangars telling how they used to fly them down the rails and 
through the gorges with the greatest of ease. Recently, encircled 
by a group of wide-eyed youngsters, an old-timer busily stretching the 
truth was asked the questions, ‘What would happen when you came to 
a tunnel?” ‘Why, what do you suppose we would do?” glibly an- 
swered the old-timer, “Fly right on through it, of course.” “What 
would happen if a train were in the tunnel coming in the opposite di- 
rection?” “By gad, come to think of it that reminds me of one night 
when I did fly into a tunnel and there was a train coming in the op- 
posite direction—and what did I do? I just made a turn and flew out 
the way I came in.” “You can’t win,” muttered the fledglings as they 
slowly turned and walked away. 





—Thanks to John A. Guglielmetti. 
* 


* * 


A NEEDLESS AWAKENING 


In the old days, it was not uncommon for the industry to conduct 
what was commonly termed “Endurance Races,” the purpose being to 
demonstrate the reliability of the none-too-good equipment that was 
common at that time. An early day tri-motor was chugging along 
bearing a load of newspapermen who were — the race. The 
night before had been the occasion of a grog festival and the gentle- 
men of the press were none too pert. Suddenly, one of the out-board 
propellers let go, knocking off the opposite landing wheel and punctur- 
ing the oil tank of one of the remaining two gris motors. The 
pilot immediately informed everyone on Lara of the seriousness of the 
situation explaining that a forced landing was inevitable. Whereupon 
one of the reporters sperms gt | besti imself, yawned, and 
roughly kicked a brother scribe who was asleep in the aisle, gruffly 
arousing him with the words, “Get up, you lazy so and so. You are 
going to get killed.” The plane made a successful belly landing. 
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Outline Divisional Activities of CAA 





Following is a statement releas- 
ed by the CAA covering Reorgani- 
zation Plans No. 3 and 4, which be- 
came effective June 30, 1940. This 
statement outlines the division of 
certain functions between the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, the Adminis- 
trator of Civil Aeronautics, and 
the Secretary of Commerce. 


Reorganization Plans No. III 
and No. IV, transmitted by the 
President to the Congress in April 
of this year under the Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1939, became effective 
on June 30, 1940. For the con- 
venience of those who deal with 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority, 
the division of certain functions 
between the Civil Aeronautics 
Board (this being the name to 
which the present five-member Au- 
thority has been changed), the 
Administrator of Civil Aeronautics, 
and the Secretary of Commerce, 








of 1938 relating to notices con- 
cerning hazards to air commerce; 
and the function of appointing 
such officers and employees, and of 
authorizing such expenditures and 
travel as may be necessary for the 
performance of all functions vest- 
ed in the Administrator. 
Reorganization Plan No. IV 
Reorganization Plan No. 


office of Administrator of Civil 
Aeronautics to the Department of 
Commerce and these functions are 
being exercised by the Adminis- 
trator under the direction and 
supervision of the Secretary of 
Commerce. The plan also abolish- 
ed the offices of the members of 
the Air Safety Board and con- 
solidated the functions of the Air 
Safety Board with the functions 
of the Civil Aeronautics Authority 
(the name of which is changed to 





the “Civil Aeronautics Board,” as 


as effected by the above-mentioned | indicated above). The Civil Aero- 
Reorganization Plans, will be de-|nautics Board and its functions 


scribed below. Under the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938, the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority was an in- 
dependent agency composed of the 
five-member Authority, the Ad- 
ministrator, and the three-member 
Air Safety Board. 

Authority Functions Described 

Until June 30, 1940, the func- 
tions of the five-member Author- 
ity were largely regulatory in 
character and covered substan- 
tially the entire field of civil 
aeronautics. It had the respon- 
sibility for all economic regula- 
tions, including, among other mat- 
ters, the issuance of certificates 
of public convenience and neces- 
sity to air carriers, the fixing of 
rates for the transportation of 
mail by air, and the regulation of 
rates for the transportation of 
passengers and property by air, 
the supervision of interlocking re- 
lationships between air carriers and 
others in the aeronautical indus- 
try, and passing upon contracts 
between air carriers affecting air 
transportation in certain ways. It 
was also responsible for all safety 
regulation which included the is- 
suance of all types of safety cer- 
tificates (pilot, mechanic, air car- 
rier operating, type, production, 
airworthiness, etc.), promulgation 
of safety standards, rules, and 
regulations, and the enforcement 
of such rules and regulations by 
available means including the sus- 
pension and revocation of safety 
certificates and the initiation of 
proceedings to impose civil penal- 
ties. In addition, the Authority 
provided for the recordation of 
title to, and the registration of, 
aircraft. Furthermore, the Author- 
ity had the responsibility for the 
administration of the Civilian Pilot 
Training Act of 1939. 
Administrator’s Former 
Responsibilities 

The Administrator was respon- 
sible for the establishment, main- 
tenance, and operation of the civil 
airways and all of the air naviga- 
tion facilities located upon them. 
This included the supervision of 
all traffic control centers. In addi- 
tion, he had the duty of promoting 
civil aeronautics and of carrying 
out certain developmental work 
with, and service testing of, aero- 
nautical equipment. 

The Air Safety Board had the 
responsibility of investigating ac- 
cidents involving aircraft, report- 
ing to the Authority the causes of 
such accidents, and recommending 
the adoption of any measures de- 
signed to prevent recurrence of 
similar accidents in the future. 
Reorganization Plan No. Ill 

Reorganization Plan No. III 
transferred from the Authority to 
the Administrator of Civil Aero- 
nautics (this being the new name 
given to the Administrator by this 
Plan) the functions vested in the 
Authority by the Civilian Pilot 
Training Act of 1939; the func- 
tions of aircraft registration and 
of safety regulation described in 
Titles V and VI of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938, except the 
functions of prescribing safety 
standards, rules, and regulations 
and of suspending and revoking 
certificates after hearing; the 
functions provided for by section 





1101 of the Civil Aeronautics Act 


|are placed within the framework 


of the Department of Commerce, 
but all of its functions are exer- 
cised with complete independence 
of the Secretary of Commerce. 
Functions Exercised by the Board 

The Board retains the functions 
of economic regulation which are 
described above and the functions 
of prescribing safety standards, 
rules, and regulations, and of sus- 
pending and revoking safety cer- 
tificates after hearing (including 
the disposition of any petition for 
reconsideration of a denial by the 
the Administrator of an applica- 
tion for the issuance or renewal 
of an airman certificate). The ac- 
cident investigation and related 
functions which were exercised by 
the Air Safety Board are now ex- 
ercised by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board and the Board will have a 
staff both in Washington and in 
the field to assist it in this work. 
Functions Exercised by 
Administrator 

Many of the former functions 
of the Authority with respect to 
safety regulation are, since June 
30, 1940, handled by the Adminis- | 
trator of Civil Aeronautics. He | 
has charge of the entire field staff 
engaged in safety regulation du- 
ties, including aeronautical inspec- 
tors, engineering inspectors, and 
aircraft airworthiness engineers. 
It is his responsibility, through his 
technical staff in the field and in 
Washington, to provide for the flight 
testing and examination of appli- 
cants for airman certificates, the 
examination and flight testing of 
aircraft for type and airworthi- 
ness certificates, the examination 
of aircraft manufacturers’ facili- 
ties to determine whether a pro-| 
duction certificate should be is- 
sued, the examination of equip-| 
ment and facilities of aircraft re- 
pair stations and flying and me- 
chanic schools to determine whe- 
ther they are qualified to receive 
certificates, and to maintain a 
continuous general supervision 
over the holders of all of these | 
certificates to make certain that | 
their original qualifications are | 
maintained. 
Formerly Used Five Methods of 
Enforcing Regulations 

The Administrator also has sub-| 
stantial jurisdiction over the en-| 
forcement of the safety provisions | 
of the Act and of the Civil Air} 
Regulations. There were in the 
past five methods of enforcing | 
civil air regulations: (1) a repri- 
mand, (2) the transmission of in- 
formation concerning violations to 
the Department of Justice for the 
initiation of proceedings to collect 
a civil penalty, (3) the compro- 
mise of a civil penalty, (4) the 
suspension or revocation of a cer- 
tificate, and (5) the denial of the 
renewal of a certificate upon the 
expiration thereof. 
Civil Penalty Procedure 

The first three of these methods 
of enforcement are now exercised 
by the Administrator, although in 
case of methods (2) and (8) it is 
anticipated that some channels for 
the interchange of comments upon 
the proposed action between the 
Board and the Administrator will 
be established. Under such an ar- 
rangement, if the Administrator 





determines to recommend that a 


civil penalty be imposed upon a| 


violator, the Administrator will 
transmit the reported violation to 
the Department of Justice, after 
consulting with the Board, for the 
initiation of judicial proceedings 





| Administrator, 
IV | 
transferred the functions of the | 


|taken after the statutory hearing 


| cases where the suspension or re- 


| that the Administrator’s staff is to | 


| regulations, and through his legal 


|for securing the various types of 


to collect the civil penalty in- 
curred. Also, it is the duty of the 
after consulting 
with the Board, to accept or re- 
ject any compromises of civil 
penalties which may be offered. 
Plan of Action on Suspensions 
Method (4) is exercised by the 
Board whether such action is 


or on a waiver of hearing by the 
violator. It is expected, however, 
that, in most cases, the Adminis- | 
trator’s staff will present the evi- 
dence to the Board or its examin- 
ers in suspension and revocation 


vocation is recommended by the 
Administrator. If the Administra- 
tor or his staff determines that the 
holder of a safety certificate has 
failed to maintain the original 
qualifications for the certificate 
and that the suspension or revoca- 
tion of the safety certificate is 
necessary, it is his duty to bring 
the matter to the attention of the 





Board in order that it may take | 
the necessary action to suspend or | 
revoke the certificate. 
Board May Initiate Proceedings 
On the other hand, if facts 
come to the attention of the Board | 
from sources other than the Ad- | 
ministrator (such as through the | 
investigation of accidents) which | 
indicate the necessity for suspend- | 
ing or revoking the safety certifi- 
cate, the Board will, of course, in- 
itiate the proper proceedings on 
its own motion. The temporary | 
suspension of certificates in emer- 
gency, as authorized by the Act, 
may be effected by the Adminis- 
trator. Promptly after such a tem- 
porary suspension has been effect- 
ed, an opportunity for a hearing 
before the Board or one of its ex- 
aminers must be given to the 
holder of the certificate. 
Method of Certificate Denial 
While method (5) is exercised 
by the Administrator, a petition 
for a reconsideration of a denial 
by the Administrator of the issu- 
ance or renewal of an airman cer- 
tificate is heard and decided by 
the Board, although it is expected 


| 
| 
| 


present evidence to the Board at 
the hearing. All such petitions 
should, therefore, be filed with the 
Board. 

It is the duty of the Adminis- 
trator, through his inspection staff, 
to investigate violations of the 
safety provision of the Act and of 
the safety standards, rules, and 


staff in Washington, to take such | 
of the above-mentioned steps as | 
seem to him to be necessary. 
Board to Prescribe Air 
Safety Regulations 

In performing his function re- 
lating to air safety, the Adminis- 
trator is bound by the safety stan- 
dards, rules, and regulations pre- 
scribed by the Board. The Board 
determines and issues in the form 
of regulations, the qualifications 


safety certificates and prescribes 
the safety standards, rules, and 
regulations which govern the op- 
eration of aircraft and other aero- 
nautical activities. Of course, the 
Administrator may, and undoubt- 
edly he will, recommend to the 
Board the issuance and amend- 


ment of such rules and regula- 
tions as his experience indicates 
to be necessary. On the other 
hand, the Board takes the initia- 
tive in prescribing new or amend- 
ed safety standards, rules and 
regulations where the Board feels 
that such action is required. Thus, in 
so far as safety regulation is concern- 
ed, it can be said generally that the 
Board prescribes the standards, rules, 
and regulations, and that the Admin- 
istrator is primarily charged with the 
duty of taking or recommending ac- 
tion to carry them into effect. 

Other Duties of Administrator 

As indicated above the Administra- 
tor is also responsible for the admin- 
istration of the Civilian Pilot Train- 
ing Act of 1939; and for the record- 
ing of title to aircraft and for the 
registration of aircraft. 

All of the functions of the Admin- 
istrator, unlike those of the Board, 
are performed under the general di- 
rection and supervision of the Secre- 
tary of Commerce. 

There follows in adjoining columns 
a detailed statement of the way in 
which certain safety regulation func- 
tions are now exercised. 





Adm. Exercises 
F, unctions” Of: 


1. Recommending and support- 
ing safety standards, rules, 
and regulations in all cases 
where, in the course of 
the administration and en- 
forcement of such standards, 
rules, and regulations, it ap- 
pears to the Administrator 
necessary or desirable that 
existing standards, rules, and 
regulations be amended or 
that new ones be adopted. 

2. Interpreting safety stand- 
ards, rules, regulations, and 
applicable statutes, in con- 
nection with the administra- 
tion and enforcement of such 
standards, rules, regulations, 
and statutes. 

3. Making the necessary inspec- 
tions and flight tests, and con- 
ducting the necessary exam- 
inations preceding issuance 
in particular cases of vari- 
ous certificates referred to in 
Title VI of the Act, issuing 
such certificates and renew- 
ing, altering, amending, or 
modifying the same, subject, 
of course, to compliance with 
all applicable statutes and to 
the safety standards, rules, 
and regulations prescribed 
by the Board. This will also 
include, of course, the denial 
of applications for such cer- 
tificates or renewal thereof 
and in the event that an air- 
man (whose application for a 
certificate has been denied) 
petitions for reconsideration, | 
the Administrator will pre- 
sent the case in support of 
the denial in any hearing. 

4. Recommending to the Board 
punitive and corrective ac- 
tions by the Board, where it 
has jurisdiction in connection 
with the enforcement of the 
safety provisions of the Act 
and of safety standards, 
rules, and regulations. This 
will include recommendations 
for the issuance of orders di- 
rected to the holders of cer- 
tificates requiring them to 
show cause why such certifi- 
cates should not be suspend- 
ed or revoked. 

5. Effecting emergency suspen- 
sion of certificates under sec- 
tion 609 of the Act and pre- 
senting cases to the Board or 
its examiners (including cas- 
es where hearings have been 
waived) for the suspension 
and revocation of certificates 
issued under Title VI of the 
Act. 

6. Requesting the Board for a 
formal investigation of safe- 


Board Exercises 
Functions Of: 


1. Preparing, analyzing, techni- 


. Interpreting 


. Issuance, 


. The 


cally and legally, and pre- 
scribing safety standards, 
rules, and regulations in such 
detail as may seem proper to 
the Board, including those 
proposed by the Administra- 
tor as well as those proposed 
by the Board on its own in- 
itiative. 

safety stand. 
ards, rules and regulations, 
and applicable statutes, in 
connection with suspension 
and revocation safety pro- 
ceedings, and in connection 
with proceedings upon the 
denial of an application for 
the issuance or renewal cf 
an airman certificate, and in 
connection with questions 
submitted to the Board 
either by the Administrator 
or by others requesting inter- 
pretations of such standards, 
rules, and regulations or ap- 
plicable statutes. 


. Receiving of all petitions for 


reconsideration of a denial 
of an application for an air- 
man certificate or renewal 
thereof under section 602(b) 
of the Act, setting such peti- 
tions down for hearing be- 
fore an examiner of the 
Board, and making final dis- 
position of such petitions. 

upon the recom- 
mendation of the Adminis- 
trator or upon the Board’s 
own initiative, of orders to 
show cause directed to hold- 
ers of safety certificates. 


. Hearing and deciding suspen- 


sion and revocation cases 
arising under section 609 of 
the Act, including cases in- 
stituted upon the initiative 
of the Board, and deciding 
all such cases even if a hear- 
ing has been waived. The 
Board will also handle appeals 
to the Courts from suspen- 
sion and revocation orders. 


. Receiving and considering all 


formal complaints with re- 
spect to safety matters which 
are filed under section 1002 
(a) of the Act and institut- 
ing all investigations, holding 
all hearings, and entering all 
orders with respect to safety 
regulation matters which 
may be called for under sec- 
tions 1002(b) and (c) of the 
Act. 

Board, in cooperation 
with the Department of Jus- 
tice, will handle all appeals 
to the courts from its orders 
relating to safety matters. 





ty matters which, in his opin- 





ion, require such investigation 
under Title X of the Act and 
presenting such relevant evi- 
ence as may be available to 
him to the Authority or one of 
its examiners. 





. Acceptance of offers in com- 


promise of civil penalties under 
section 901 of the Act and trans- 
mission to the Attorney General 
of uncompromised civil penalty 














cases. 





Wide World Photo 


BIGWIGS The current saber rattling of the war gods makes 
; + strange associates. Here’s the country’s top industrial- 
ist, William S. Knudsen, Chairman of the National Defense Advisory 
Commission and Major Gen. Henry H. Arnold who is at the giving end 
of orders for the Army Air Corps busily engaged in the business of 
figuring out ways and means of extending the wings and sharpening 
The occasion was an inspection 


the claws of our air-fighting forces. 
tour of the Boeing Aircraft plant. 
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